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During the three years since its publica- 
tion, scores of teachers that 


susi- 


have found 
Mooreand Miner’s ‘‘Accounting and 
Practice’ 
the material 
correct, and up-to-date 


ness provides in an adaptable 


form for a common-sense, 
training 
and gitls who intend to enter the business 


world, 


A TYPICAL ENDORSEMENT 


I find the and am 
especially pleased with its features of tlexibility and 
adaptability. It 
to give the teacher an opportunity to exercise his 
individualty in using the work with his classes, and 


for boy S 


system a very valuable one, 


is arranged in a manner intended 


the arrangement is suchas to admit of considerable 
freedom in the adjustment of the amount of theory 
and business practice, according to the varying con 
ditions and needs of the classes. 


FRED A. FERNALD, 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


FIFTIETH ANNIUERSARY, LOS ANGELES, JULY 8-12. 


The new leadership is complete. 

Child labor laws must be national. 

World wide peace is the watchword of the N. E. A, 

President Schaeffer is for peace when the other fellow 
will keep his place. 

President Joseph Swain of Swarth- 
More College is the president of the 
National Council. It wil be interest- 
ing to see if he can do anything 
with it. 

Amendments to our spelling to be 
made according to the existing rules 
and analogies of English spelling, 
with due regards to the standards 
accepted by scholars. 

Superintendent T. A. Mott of 
Richmond, Indiana, was the man re- 
sponsible for successfully bringing 
forward Dr. Henry B. Brown of. Val- 
pariaso, Indiana, for trustee of the 
Permanent Fund. Mott has some- 
thing to his credit every year. He is 
a leader who leads. 

Miss Elizabeth Shirley of Monte- 
bello did as well as any one could to 
take the place of Margaret Haley in 


opposing the adoption of the new 





and of the people -be devoted to the conservative 
and healthful pursuits of peace, and that the people be 
relieved of the burdens of providing at enormous ex- 
pense the armaments suggested by the competitive de- 
sign for supremacy in war. We further believe that the 
fear of war and the possibility of war would alike de- 
cline if governments were to rely 
more upon the sentiment of the peo- 
ple and less upon the  streneth of 
their armies and navies. 

A GLORIOUS RESOLUTION. 

The National Educational Associa- 
tion notes with approval that the 
qualifications demanded of teachers 
in public schools and especially in 
city schools, are increasing annually, 
and particularly that in many locali- 
ties special preparation is demanded 
of teachers. We regret the attempt 
that is being made in some quarters 
to evade the consequence of low 
salaries. The salaries and often the 
conditions under which the teachers 
in the public schools teach do not 
offer sufficient inducement to offset 
the more promising positionsin the 
commercial life of a large city. Re- 


SUPERINTENDENT E. G. COOLEY, Source is had therefore to select: 


charter. She did not win a vote, no Chicago ing students with incompetent high 


more would Miss Haley have won a President National Educational Association g¢ehool or normal 
: : : for 1907-C8 


vote. The whole opposition has been 
an inglorious mistake. 

Dr Schaeffer’s success never lagged for a moment. He 
kept the Association off many a reef and bar during the 
week. It made no difference how big the man was who 
tried to take a hand at the wheel, President Schaeffer 
politely sent him to the gentlemen’s cabin. No man 
ever said ‘“‘ Mind your own business” to such big men 
so courteously as he did on more than one occasion. 

NINETEENTH DEPARTMENT. 

Upon the following petition, a “ Department of 
National Organizations of Women” was created. They 
are as much desired by the N. E. A. as it is by them. 
We petition the National Educational Association to 
provide a department to be known as the Educational 
Department of National Organizations of Women in 
order that in meeting each year with the professional 
body the national societies of women may co-operate 
more successfully with each other and with the educa- 
tors of the country in bringing the home and the school 
into more helpful relations. 

GRANDLY HEROIC. 

Here is a resolution that should immortalize the Los 
Angeles meeting. It is the result of President Schaeffer’s 
opening address. ‘The National Educational Association 
believes that the forces of this world should be organized 
and operated in the interests of peace and not of war: 
we believe that the material, commercial and social inter- 
ests of the people of the United States and of the whole 


world demand that the energies of these governments 


school training to 
fill these yearly increasing vacancies. 
Hence we believe that constant effort 
should be made by all persons interested in education to 
secure for teachers such adequate compension for their 
work that both teachers and public will recognize teach- 
ing as a profession. 
THE COOLEY RECEPTION. 

The reception to President-Elect Cooley in the parlors 
of the Alexandria hotel was second only to the reception 
viven Presidents Benjamin Harrison and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Thousands of educators surged through the 
lobbies of the headquarters. The most distinguished 
school men of the nation were glad to do the Chicago 
educator honor, and on every side were heard predic- 
tions of the future greatness and usefulness of the 
National Educational Association under his leadership. 
One would have thought he was expected to be presi 
dent of the United States by and by. Indeed it would 
be no more strange for Mr. Cooley to be President of the 
United States in fifteen vears than for him to have beet 


thought of as President of the N. E, A. fifteen years ago 


4 NOTABLE UTTERANCE. 

By President Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University 
of California. 

The public school must be made and kept the schoo] 
for all without recognition of classes or conditions, and 
it must shape its work and plans so as to close no doo 
but rather open the freest opportunity for the best 
achievement and the highest advance. The present rigid 


system of the grades, whose chief ex 


‘use has been eco 
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nomic necessity, must yield to permit the more rapid ad- 
vance of gifted and diligent pupils. The old district 
school without the grades was more humane. Nowa- 
days the machinery of grades and courses is wonderfully 
perfect, but the school exists for the child and not for 
the grades. 

The place for the child in reference to the grades is at 
any time to be determined not by what he has gone 
through in the past, whether pages or classes, but by the 
work he is able to go on and do next. Too many minds 
and too many wills and ambitions are dulled by the 
routine and treadmill of the grades; and that means 
bandaging the foot and strapping the skull to produce a 
standard size. Particularly do the last two years of the 
grades need to be refreshed and readapted. 

NOT KNOWN? 

The funny episode was when someone said that Dr. 
Henry B. Brown of Valparaiso, Indiana, was too little 
known to be made a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund. Not known? Why, there are 
more teachers in the United States who have been under 
him than there are those who have been under any other 
man at the Los Angeles meeting. Few men at Los 
Angeles have attended more meetings of the N. E. A., 
few men have been so often on the board of directors, 
few who have been better known in comradeship at 
these meetings. It is time some men learned that there 
are several widely known and influential men in the 
association who are unknown to those whose circle is 
very limited. The reason there is a new leadership is 
beeause the old leadership did not heed the warning to 
make their circle larger. 


THE NEW CHARTER. 


Without a dissenting vote in the board of directors 
and with a_ single dissent in the meeting of the active 
members, the new charter was adopted and the only 
threatened discord is forever laid to rest and peace 
reigns. At Asbury Park and in the days immediately 
following that meeting there was tumult in the air such 
as has never been known before. Later when the mat- 
ter came before the congressional committee there was 
the bitterest opposition followed by some skillful lobby- 
ing which actually scared some congressmen not accus- 
tomed to apanic. Then there was anticipation of a 
great contest when it came to the adoption. But all 
this is of the past. The charter is unanimously adopted. 


MISS MARGARET HALEY. 


We are not of those who rejoice in any discomfiture 
that comes to Miss Haley although beginning with the 
Asbury Park meeting we have rejoiced in the triumph of 
several schemes that she has opposed. To our thinking 
her attitude at Asbury Park was the forerunner of the 
chain of consequences that have followed during the 
past two years. Suffice it to say, in no spirit of triumph, 
that at present every important movement that she has 
championed in these two years has now come to grief, 
and every person and measure upon whose defeat sle 
had, apparently, set her heart has been memorably 
triumphant. Of course she is not depressed by her series 
of defeats, believing, evidently, that there are other days 
to come, but, so far as can be foreseen her day is forever 
past in the N. E. A. in the various state associations, 
and in all other educational councils outside ef Chicago, 
and halted there, officially for four years. It is equally 
apparent that there is faint call for her on any educa- 
tional or other popular platform. To those of us who 
remember her at Boston in 1903, at the various state 
meetings and Chatauquas of 1903-1904 it is a sad con- 
trast. Of course she believes she has a mission anda 
message to which the world must give heed, but for the 
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present, the Margaret Haley of whom so many of us 
were proud is not in the winning. 
CARROLL G. PEARSE. 

The selection of superintendent Carroll G. Pearse of 
Milwaukee to succeed Newton C. Dougherty in the 
board of trustees in the Permanent Fund of the N. E. 
A. has been anticipated from the hour of the necessitated 
resignation of Mr. Dougherty nearly two years ago. 

The logic of events made Mr. Pearse’s selection for the 
board inevitable. He was conspicuous as treasurer of 
the N. E. A. and has been a leader ever since. 

DR. HENRY B. BROWN. 

The choice of Dr. Henry B. Brown, president of 
Valparaiso, Indiana, university, to suceed the late Albert 
G. Lane as trustee of the Permanent Fund of the N. B. 
A. is an eminently wise choice. There is no better 
business in the association and his devotion to the inter- 
ests of the N. E. A. has been demonstrated for many 
years, having rarely missed a meeting and having been 
Indiana’s director for a long time. When his name was 
suggested in an informal way at the superintendents’ 
meeting in February it met with universal favor. 

PRESIDENT BUTLER. 

The re-election of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler upon 
the board of trustees was an honor due him, and contin- 
ues in the board the service of the only long time mem- 
ber. It will be a radically different board from that of 
former times, and one especially in touch with present 
and popular conditions, which is highly important with 
its present responsibilities. Butler, Greenwood, Pearse, 
and Brown are the four elected members of the board, 
the president of the association always being ex-otticio 
the fifth member. 

PRESIDENT SCHAEFFER’S KEY NOTE. 

No president, not excepting Eliot and Maxwell, has 
rung out amore popular note of progress than did 
President N. C. Schaeffer. It was a distinctly heroic 
message. He says; ‘“ There is too much war talk and 
beating of the drums and waving of the sword in the 
public schools as now conducted without the addition of 
rifle practice as a peace measure. Far better to teach 
the arts of peace and to promote the love of peace in 
the rising generation than to fill the minds of the young 
with the pomp of war. 

“The fact that boys at the age of thirteen can learn 
to shoot with marvelous accuracy, should be correlated 
with the fact that at the same age and even earlier, 
boys can be taught all sorts of breakneck acrobatics: no 
one would on account of the skill which may thus be 
acquired, be justified in advocating the introduction of 
either acrobatics or rifle practice into the curriculum of 
our public schools. The development of skill in shooting 
is desirable on the part of those who join the army or 
the state constabulary, but if during a strike, every 
striker were a _ skilled rifleman, the difficulties in 
maintaining order would be infinitely multiplied. 

“Perhaps for police purposes, if not for national pro- 
tection, we shall need an army and a navy during com- 
ing centuries, but, as soon as the 3,500,000 of teachers in 
the schools of the civilized world shall begin in earnest 
and with skill to inculeate sentiments of peace and the 
principles of justice and fair dealing in the treatment of 
weaker nations, we may hope for the limitation of 
armaments and the dawn of an era of peace that is 
worthy of the disciples of the Prince of Peace. 

DR. STORM'’S DECLARATION. 


July 25, 1907 


President Albert Boynton Storms of Iowa 
State College, Ames, spoke intensely of “Edu- 
eation and Democracy.” He says democracy 


has encouraged the broadening of the scope of edu- 
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cation. Older colleges and educational ideals are con- 
servative and aristocratic, but classical culture and the 
humanities alone are inadequate, The school must teach 
the real interests of life for a working people. The 
sturdy youth in labratories and shops, draughting-rooms 
and field, with life’s real business before them, have 
brushed aside intellectual dilettanteism. Science and 
art have meaning for life’s earnest work as well as for 


its leisure pastimes. Higher education, however, in a 
democracy cannot be adequately provided except by 
the people themselves. A democratic people do not 


thrive best in any of their interests by being paternally 
and patronizingly endowed by benevolence. It is only 
by self-assertion and by institutions that are organized 
and epuipped and maintained by the people’s own will 
and at their cost that a democratic society can ade- 
quately provide for its higher educational needs. 

Dr. Storms is the successor of the late Dr. Beardshear 
and this is his first appearance in an important way on 
the platform of the N. E. A.. From this time on he will 
be prominent in the councils of the association. He has 
demonstrated his ability to stand among the leaders. 

Cooley and Cleveland is a great combination. 


CLEVELAND IN 1908. 


If the railroads will permit, the N. EB. A. will go to 
Cleveland for the next meeting, July, 1908. It is a big 
“if” but the chances are that they will be in better mood 
than in 1907. It is a fine location, central, easily reached 
by direct railroad lines from every section of the country 
with delightful lines of steamers from every point on 
the Great Lakes. There is no other city with so many 
people within a radius of six hundred miles. And Cleve- 
land will be the noblest kind of a host. 

PRESIDENT COOLEY. 

Superintendent Edwin J. Cooley of Chicago was the 
only man in the country whose election to the presi- 
dency at Los Angeles would have satisfied popular senti- 
ment. His selection was determined at Chicago last 
winter when the Department of Superintendence met 
there, not by any coterie or conference but by the logic 
of events. Every prominent speaker sought to place 
Mr. Cooley upon a higher pedestal than his predecessors 
and the audience placed heightened emphasis upon each 
succeeding effort. There was only one expression when 
men met: ‘Cooley at Los Angeles.” Then followed 
April and June in Chicago and there has been no such 
popular acclaim as that which has greeted the name of 
Mr. Cooley in the past two months. Upon his election, 
the N. E. A. made a demonstration never made for any 
other of its members, 

DR. W. O. THOMPSON. 

President W. O. Thompson of the Ohio State Univer- 

sity at Columbus is as popular a man as there is in the 


N. E. A.. He came to the front in an hour in 1901 at 
Detroit. Up to that time he was unknown in any 
national sense. There was a crucial hour in the busi- 


ness affairs of the Association. The old leadership staked 
all on the report of.a committee antagonistic to the idea 
ofa National University. Dr. James H. Baker of Denver 
was leading in opposition and the administration forces 
were in readiness to lock horns with him. It was atthe 
critical moment that a man arose and hurled a few ques- 
tions like so many javelins and all was over with the 
committee’s report and Dr. W. O. Thompson was the 
hero of the N. E. A. 

At the Louisville meeting of the Department of Super- 
inteedence last year he gave an address never to be 
forgotten and he bad demonstrated that he was a master 
as well as an opportunist. At Los Angeles he was a 
leader among the new leaders. 
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MEETINGS OF THE N. E. A. 


Only forty-three at first meeting, Philadelphia, 1857. 

Oniy seventy-five at second meeting, Cincinnati, 1858. 

First meeting above 200 was the seventh at Boston 
in 1872 and it reached 292! 

The largest educational meeting ever held was the 
second at Boston in 1903, with 34,983. 

No regular meetings were held in 1861, 1862, 1867, 
1878, 1893, and 1906. 

No record of membership was 
1860, 1864, 1868, 1869, 1871, 

The first meeting to reach 400 was the eighteenth at 
Madison in 1884, where there were 1,729. 


preserved for 1859, 


Since the Madison meeting only two have been 
small as that and those were the next two. 

The third meeting after Madison was that over which 
William E. Sheldon presided in Chicago in 1887, with an 
enrollment of 9,115, or five times the size. 

The first seven meetings entire had but few more than 
1,000. 

The Chicago meeting of 1887 had 1,000 more members 
than the twenty meetings that were before it. 

Asbury Park had as many as the first twenty-two 
meetings, and Madison, Chicago, and San Francisco 
were in these twenty-two. 

Boston has the record, 34,983. 

Asbury Park, 1905, is second, with 23,642. 

Boston was fifty per cent. above 
nearly three times the next largest. 

Boston had as many as the first twenty-five meetings, 
and several of the big meetings were in the twenty-five. 


The first enrollment above 10,000 was at Denver in 
1895. 


as 


the next largest, 


But four meetings have gone below 10,000 since 1895. 

Boston alone has gone above 25,000, and Asbury Park 
is the only other one that has passed 14,000. 

Charleston, 1900, with 4,640, 
ing in eleven years. 

The Asbury Park meeting in 1905 was four times the 
size of the meeting held there in 1894. 

Nashville, 1889, with 1,984 enrollment, is the smallest 
in eighteen years. 

In 1885 there were but 625 enrolled at Saratoga. 

The Madison meeting of 184 is still spoken of as the 
big meeting, but no meeting, has been so small in eight- 
een years, but as compared with its predecessors, Mr. 
Bicknell made 1,729 look huge, 

Saratoga alone has had four meetings, but no one of 
them has been large. 


is the only small meet- 


Two meetings have been held at Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Minneapolis, Chicago, Boston, Asbury Park, and 
Los Angeles. 

One meeting only has been held at Nashville, St. Paul, 
Toronto, suffalo, Louisville, Chautauqua, Atlanta, 
Milwaukee, Washington, Charleston, Cincinnati, Harris- 
burg, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Elmira, 
son, Topeka, and San Francisco. 

Seven meetings have had more than 10,000: Dentroit, 
1901, 10,182; Minneapolis, 1902, 10,355; 
1898, 10,5382; Denver, 1895, 11,297; Los Angeles, 1899, 
13,656; Asbury Park, 1905, 23,642; Boston, 1903, 34,983. 

Of the forty-three at Philadelphia in 1857, there were 
twenty-one virtually one half from Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Ohio each had four, New York 3, Boston and 
St. Louis or Massachusetts and Missouri, two each. 

Of the seventy-five at Cincinnati in 1858, 
were from Ohio, thirteen from Indiana, 
had more than six. 


saltimore, Madi- 


Washington, 


twenty-six 
no other state 


At Chicago in 1863, Wisconsin was second, Ohio third, 
Massachusetts fourth. 
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At Harrisburg in 1865, New York was second and 
Massachusetts was third. 

At Cleveland in 1870, New York, Illinois were second 
and equal, Massachusetts third. 

At Elmira in 1873, Pennsylvania was second and 
Massachusetts third. 

At Detroit in 1874, New York was second, Ohio third, 
Massachusetts fourth. 

At Madison in 1884, Illinois was second, Massachu- 
setts third. 

At Saratoga in 1885, Massachusetts was second. 

Until the excursion feature was introduced Massa- 
chusetts was usually in the first three or four states. 


— 2. aa 
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FINANCES, N. E. A. 


Office rent since 1902, $600. 





Salary of secretary since 1905, $4,000. 

Interest on Permanent Fund in 1905 was $6,552. 

Telegrams range from $53 in 1900 to $134 in 1898. 

Postage ranges from $462 in 1898 to $1,632 in 1904. 

Supplies for secretary’s office range from $99 in 1902 
to $180 in 1903. 

Traveling expenses of secretary and his office force 
runs from $139 in 1900 to $612 in 1904. 

The funds are kept in the First Trust and Savings 
Company of Chicago with special bonds for this fund. 

From 1884-1898 average expense was 61 per cent of 
receipts; from 1894-1899, 65 per cent; from 1900-1905, 
67 per cent. 

Total receipts for year of Asbury Park meeting 
were $56,152 and the total expenses were $35,549, leav- 
ing a balance for that year of $13,847. 

Receipts from Permanent Fund have been: 1805, 
$3,058; 1896, $2,801; 1897, $2,268; 1898, $3,164; 1899, 
$3,477; 1900, $3,883; 1901, $3,841; 1902, $4,715; 1903, 
$6,573; 1904, $5,134; 1905, $6,552. 

Secretary's office has received cash aside from that 
taken at the annual meeting as follows: 1905, $8,184: 
1904, $9,373; 1903, $5,421; 1902, $5,405; 1901, $4,786, 
1900, $5,089; 1899, $5,255; 1898, $2,904; 1897, $4,433: 
1896, $1,103; 1895, $1,456. 

Receipts for railroad for 1905 meeting, $21,636 or 
10,819 members; from extra members from New York 
City, $12,724 or 6,362 members; from extra members 
from New Jersey, $1,904 or 952 members: from extra 
members from Philadelphia, $230. or 115 members; 
from enrollment at Asbury Park $3,732. from _ enroll- 
ments during the year, $7,200 making a total for the 
year $46,926 for membership. 
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ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP. 
164 public libraries. 
5,168 active members. 








78 state normal schools. 

One state bas more than 1,000. 

Ten others have more than fifty. 

Only three states have less than ten. 
* Other cities have thirty-six active members. 

Loss of only 93 because of no meeting in 1906, 

161 universities and colleges are active members. 

Twelve other states have more than one hundred. 

Increase of 1073 at Boston meeting which broke all 
record. 

There are 288 New York City schools which are ac 

tive members. 

Pennsylvania added more active members in 1906 
than any other state, Ohio is second, New York third, 
Illinois fourth. 
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Increase at Buffalo meeting 1896 was 514; at Milwau- 
kee 279; at Washington 105; at Los Angeles 251; at 
Charleston 118; at Detroit 506; at Minneapolis 337: 
at St. Louis 253; at Asbury Park 720. 

New York leads with 1040 active members, Illinois, 
second with 475, Ohio third, with 345, Massachusetts, 
fourth, with 340, Pennsylvania 325, Missouri 237. New 
Jersey 211, Wisconsin 168, Michigan 151, California 148, 
Minnesota 130, Indiana 128, Iowa 101. 
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PERMANENT FUND. 

lirst installment 1884 and 1885, $3,400. 

Present Fund $155,100, 

Since, the additions have been, from Topeka meeting, 
$1,175; Chicago, S87, $11,000; San Francisco, $9,325; Nash- 
Ville, $4,000; St. Paul, $7,400; Toronto, $3,600; Asbury 
Park, 1894, $5,000; Denver, $9,961; Buffalo, $4,300: 
Milwaukee, $4,788; Washington, $10,000; Los Angeles, 
$14,000; Detroit, $10,000; Minneapolis, $10,000; Boston, 
$39,000; Asbury Park, $8,100, 





Boston meeting, 19038 provided one fourth of the en- 
tire fund. 

These meetings added nothing to the fund: St. 
Louis in 1904, Charleston in 1900. Saratoga Springs in 
1892. 

The fund has grown in this way, after Topeka meet- 
ing, $4.577; Chicago, $15.675: San Francisco, $25,000 
Nashville, $29,000; St. Paul, $36,400: Toronto, $40,000: 
Asbury Park in 1804, $45,000; Denver, $54,961: Buffalo 
$59,261; Milwaukee, $64,000; Washington, $74,000: Los 
Angeles, $88,000; Detroit, $98,000; Minneapolis, $101.000 
Boston, $147,000; Asbury Park, $155,000. 

Average annual addition to Permanent Fund fron 
ISS5 to 1893, $4.000: from 1894 to 1899. S8.000: from 1900 
to 1905, 811.541. 
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FIFTICTH ANNIVERSARY VOLUME. 


1857-1906. 





949 pages. 

Best educational biography. 

Irwin Shepard’s monument. 

Best volume of the half century. 

List of all officers for fifty years. 

Fourteen notable anniversary papers 

Sixteen memorable historical papers. 

Contains classified list of active members 

Price $2.00, ordered of Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn 
esota. 

The only history of American educational assoc 
tions. 


Proceedings of Louisville meeting of department ot 
superintendence 

Memorial to the San Francisco earthquake without 
which it would not have been 

Most valuable educational book for variety of infor- 
mation, important and interesting, that has ever been 
issued. ° 

Titles of all papers, with names of authors, read be 
fore the N. E. A. at its’ various departments in fifty 
years. 

There is a complete index to the Volumes of Proceed- 
ings for fifty years. This is invaluable. Money cCan- 
not suggest the worth of this index to the educationa 
world. 

Titles to thirty-one papers on agriculture with the 
place to find each in the Volumes of Proceedings, with 
long lists of titles. sometimes reaching into the hundreds 
on fifty-nine different subjects, among which are 


pensions and salaries, 
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WHAT CAN THE SCHOOL DO TO AID THE PEACE 
MOVEMENT ? 


BY NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER, 


President National Educational Association. 


The greatest problem of the twentieth century is the 
boy—with one exception—the girl. As soon as the girl 
takes up the study of history, she begins to wish that 
she had been born a boy. Her text-book magnifies the 
achievements of men and devotes very little space to 
the deeds of women. Gradually she reaches the convic- 
tion that everything great and heroic belongs to the 
other sex, that life is not worth living unless one can at- 
tain military glory, and that her greatest misfortune is 
to have been born a girl. 

The boy is apt to form similar ideals from the text- 
books on history and the methods of teaching the sub- 
ject. It seems to me that our text-books, our exami- 
nations and our instruction should glorify the arts of 
peace above the art of war. Whilst it would be wrong 
to minimize the sacrifices and services of the army and 
the navy, it will nevertheless be wise to emphasize the 
victories of peace above the victories of war, and to 
teach history in such a way that the pupil will write 
the name of the poet, the orator, the artist, the inventor, 
the educator, the jurist, the statesman, the philanthro- 
pist, in a place as conspicuous in the temple of fame as 
that occupied by the name of the victorious general or 
the successful admiral. 

How can this be accomplished? In the first place let 
us instill proper ideals of life and heroism. The pupil 
can be led to see that Pasteur, the scientist, has done 
more for humanity than Napoleon, the destroyer of thou- 
sands; that Carnegie, the philanthropist, has done more 
for civilization than the admiral who sinks a hostile 
fleet; that the men who by experiments upon their own 
bodies showed how yellow fever is transmitted and can 
be prevented, were as great heroes as any soldiers that 
ever faced a cannon’s mouth; that the woman who 
serves in the hospital as a nurse, displays as much hero- 
ism as the oflicer who serves his country in time of war, 
and that in the sight of God the drying of a tear is more 
than shedding seas of gore. As soon as the girl realizes 
that a life worth living does not turn upon fame or for- 
tune or official position, nor even upon science and liter- 
ature, but upon the personal relations which human be- 
ings sustain to one another and to their Creator, as soon 
as she grasps the truth that it is in the domain of per- 
sonal relations where woman truly reigns as queen, she 
grows proud of her sex and no longer wishes that she 
had been born a boy. 

In the next place patriotism should never be taught 
so as to make it the meanest of all the virtues. It is 
possible to emphasize the maxim, “My country, right or 
wrong,” to such an extent that the citizen will resort to 
anything base and contemptible for the sake of further- 
ing the material interests of his country. 

Both teacher und pupil should distinguish between the 
different kinds of war. First, there is the war for trib- 
ute. No nation can now afford to carry on war for 
blood money under the guise of exacting a war indem- 
nity. ‘The second is the war for booty and plunder, such 
as the wars carried on by the robber barons during the 
middle ages. Third, is the war for the gratification of 
personal ambition, such as the wars which the first Na- 
poleon was continually waging. Fourth, is the war for 
territorial aggrandizement. Of this kind of war our 
country has not always been guiltless. No teacher in 
the classroom and no orator on Memorial Day or the 
Fourth of July hits the mark if he glorifies or in any 
Way excuses any one of these four kinds of war. 

There are two kinds of war for which more can be 
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said. One of these is the war for principle, of which the 
American Revolution was a type. The other is a war in 
behalf of the oppressed, the down-trodden, the defence- 
less, like the Spanish-American war. In dealing with 
these two kinds of war it is well to point out both sides 
of the dispute and to show how war can be avoided by 
the peaceful method of arbitration. How well posted 
we all are upon every war thai our people have waged; 
how little we know of the two hundred and fifty inter- 
national disputes which have been settled by the peace- 
ful method of arbitration, and of the forty-four treaties 
between leading nations like England and France as well 
as weaker nations binding them to settle their disputes 
in whole or in part by the method of arbitration. How 
frequently we discuss the Monroe doctrine which has 
brought us again and again to the brink of war; how 
seldom we speak of the arrangement made during Mon- 
roe’s administration for the limitation of armaments 
along our Canadian boundary—an arrangement that has 
secured peace between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain in spite of all the acute disputes which have arisen 
since the war of 1812. How few people know the sig- 
nificance of ‘Lhe Hague court, for whose sittings Andrew 
Carnegie is building a palace to cost a million and a half 
in our currency. 

The teaching of history can be made to culminate in 
the proper observance of the eighteenth of May and of 
Washington’s birthday. The teachers of France have 
resolved to observe these days by appropriate exercises, 
and the schools of America will do well to follow the 
example of the third republic. The publications of the 
American Peace Society furnish abundant material at 
sinall expense for the proper observance of the eight- 
eenth of May—the day on which the delegates to the 
first Hague conference assembled—a day which certainly 
marked an epoch in the world’s history. Several 
years ago at the Mohonk Lake conference Chancellor 
McCracken pointed out that the most popular text-book 
on international law devotes more space to the conduct 
of nations in time of war than to the conduct of inter- 
national affairs in time of peace, whilst not one page is 
devoted to the ways in which nations may avoid war, 
Since that meeting a movement for the study of inter- 
national arbitration has been inaugurated in most of 
our colleges. Just as the light which first illumines the 
mountain tops gradually reaches the valleys, so the light 
which the higher institutions now disseminate will grad- 
ually illumine the teaching of history in the lower 
grades of schools. 

At this time three great meetings are in progress. 
Delegates from every civilized nation are in session at 
The Hague for the purpose of lessening the evils and 
the frequency of war and of promoting the use of arbi- 
tration as a means for the settlement of international 
disputes. On the shores of the Atlantic the Jamestown 
exposition advertises the greatest military and naval 
display the world has ever seen in time of peace. On 
the shores of the Pacific in the city of “‘ the Angels,” the 
association which represents the largest body of educa- 
tors in the world has met to discuss the latest problems 
in education. Shall we plant ourselves on the side of 
peace or of war? Will the advocacy of peace raise a 
generation of weaklings? Has any one ever dared to 
eall William Penn a weakling? He was as brave and 
courageous as his father, the admiral. Self restraint is 
often more difficult than combat. Perhaps for _ police 
purposes if not for national protection, we shall need a 
small army and a navy during coming centuries, but as 
soon as the three and a half millions of teachers in the 
schools of the civilized world shall begin in earnest and 
with skill to inculeate sentiments of peace and the prin- 
ciples of justice and fair dealing in the treatment of 
weaker nations, we may hope for the limitation of arma- 
ments and the dawn of an era of peace that is worthy 
of the disciples of the Prince of Peace. 
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THE ECONOMIC RELATIONS OF EDUCATION. 


BY W. O. THOMPSON, 
President of Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


The purpose of this paper is to offer a few remarks 
that may suggest the fundamental importance of edu- 
cation from the standpoint of the economic relations in- 
volved. 

It is a common conception, current even among edu- 
eators, that education is a burden that civilization must 
carry as a means of perpetuity and progress. “We must 
educate or we must perish” is a familiar war cry. With 
this has been associated the teaching that education 
must be supported as a gratuity or a charity and as a 
kind of guarantee of the perpetuity of civilization. There 
is a truth here but associated with it has been a notion 
that civilization or more specifically the taxpayer with 
commendable génerosity has been supporting education 
as a burden placed upon him because the law so pro- 
vided. Political economy has for a long time directed 
our attention to land, labor, and capital as the three ele- 
ments and forces that determine the production and con- 
sumption of wealth. Wealth has been regarded as the 
necessary condition of the progress for the individual 
and society. In our economics we have placed undue 
emphasis upon wealth as influencing man and too little 
emphasis upon man as influencing wealth. 

With the results of education even imperfectly  real- 
ized what shall we say of their economic importance? 
First of all the educated man is the man of awakened 
desires. Desire is the basis of economic demand. He 
is the man not of a few and simple wants but of many 
wants. ‘This sense of want, this increased desire, is the 
Tesult of an intellectual and social awakening. The 
more education the more numerous are the wants and 
the more imperious the demand. Education initiates, 
organizes aud emphasizes a person’s desires. It opens 
the vision of better things and develops the capacity 
for enjoying them. It cultivates the desire until it 
arouses action to meet it. Here are the essentials of a 
market. In fact the educated man is the market and 
creates the market. He makes the demand and fur- 
nishes the supply. The more the educational process is 
encouraged the more numerous and wider the reach of 
these desires. 

Moreover the fact of variety developed through edu- 
cation is fundamental in the question of a varied indus- 
try concerning which we hear so much. Variety of de- 
sire calls for division of labor making demand for every 
possible talent. It is the highly diversified society, itself 
the product of education, and not primitive society, that 
can make profitable use of a variety of talent. The 
limit of this law of diversity of talent is foreshadowed 
only by the suggestion of the limit of education and the 
human mind. The wonderful diversity and variety in 
the products of modern industry with the manifest ten- 
dency toward a better grade of finished product, has 
come about through an education of the ordinary pur- 
chaser. He has improved the character of the demand 
by insisting upon better products and thus led the way 
to better wages, firmer markets, and a clearer margin of 
profit. This variety of taste has not only affected the 
variety of product but has by specializing industry 
opened up an opportunity for talent hitherto unuseable 
and directly checked the fierceness of competition while 
encouraging the development of initiative. 

Moreover, it may be well to call attention to the per- 
sistency of the demand made by education. The edu- 
cated portion of the world has come to know and appre- 
ciate the best things. It will persist in its demand: for 
these things. This persistency of demand is the star of 
hope in our democracy. Economically speaking it is the 
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key to stability of markets, of values, and of prices. The 
educated man persists in his demand for things he ap- 
preciates, and this persistence of demand has more to do 
with the stability of markets and with perpetual pros- 
perity than any other element. I should go further and 
say it was more important even than tariff legislation. 
We have been slow to see that men and not laws make 
markets. 

Again it is usual to observe that education develops 
power, mastery and efficiency in living. These are the 
qualities that enable a man to support himself and to 
maintain the highest standard of living toward which 
education constantly tends. The economic importance of 
this may well be emphasized. The primitive man knows 
little of wealth or a leisure rich with pleasure. He is de- 
pendent upon the gratuity of nature for ¢ considerable 
portion of his comfort and pleasure. The educated man 
is also dependent, but upon gratuitous nature plus the 
initiative of an awakened individual. Now the most 
characteristic futures of modern progress lie in the area 
of the mastery and dominion of the educated man. The 
whole wide field of applied science and of modern in- 
ventions has been opened through operation of education. 
This has changed the standard of life and human com- 
fort and brought new life and outlook to commerce and 
trade. 

One other feature may be mentioned—the relation of 
education to industry. We have revised our conclusions 
on this point. The time was when many believed edu- 
cation would relieve from work. The truth is now rec- 
ognized that education leads into work. It is no mere 
coincidence that the educated people of the world are 
the busiest people. The most active people of the globe 
to-day are found in the governments where education 
has a free opportunity. Education if time leads to ser- 
vice—a service that shall not end in any private ambi- 
tion, but in a genuine contribution to public efficiency. 
Education not only fits for service by developing power, 
skill, and efiiciency, but by presenting the ideals that 
lead men on to duty and achievement. An educated 
idler is absurd if not unthinkable. 

In summing up the economic relations of education 
we return to the teacher. He is the masterful person- 
ality in the presence of all these forces who organizes, 
directs and stimulates the uprising generation to achieve- 
ment, inastery, and freedom. So the teacher whether he 
be teacher of religion or of education; of philosophy or 
of science; of agriculture or of mechanic arts; of man- 
ual training or of domestie science; of language or of 
morals; in any or all of these places the teacher is in- 
deed the master who trains the men who make markets, 
commerce and civilization even a possibility. What we 
do for education is not then a burden; it is rather an op- 
portunity. The money we give is neither charity nor 
the payment of a debt; it is an investment to guarantee 
the perpetuity of man and of markets; of history and of 
literature; of our own schievements already made and 
of those of our children yet to be made; in a word the 
money invested in education is an expression of both 
faith and desire that a progressive civilization shall not 
perish from the face of the earth. 
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ILLINOIS STATE TREE. 


On the suggestion of Mrs. James C. Fesler of 
l 





, enreé 
lOOIS, with 


Rochelle, Ill., the pupils of the public sc 


the co-operation of Superintendent C. E. Joine: 
1 le . llann: + 712 +1, . + 
ask the other schools of Illinois to join them in 
a voting contest, to decide what shall be the state 
} > ] f 41; oct 1 . am2zent } 
tree, the result of this vote to be communicated 
+ +1, +n + lagiclatiui98. sth thea ra sact hat a hill 
to the state iegisiature, with the request that a Dill 
be passed. declarine the tree so chosen to be th 
be passed, deciaring ne trec¢ » chosen ft ye The 
Illinois state tree 
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STATUS OF NORMAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


BY JOHN R. KIRK, 
President, State Normal School, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Fully half of the normal schools are in a purely static 
condition. More than half of the normal schoolmen are 
content with the mere dissemination of the doctrines 
of educational leaders, past and present. They are 
peaceful, peace loving, non-combatants, satisfied with 
the reiteration of threadbare recipes, prescriptions, and 
devices found in second-rate text-books. 

In the middle West about a dozen normal schools are 
organizing themselves with a view to modifying con- 
ditions. They seek to carry on constructive educa- 
tional enterprises. Much of the so-called normal school 
training is a deadening routine which substitutes drill- 
ing for thinking. Most of the city training schools 
have little to be said in their defense. They are lack- 


ing in virility. They seek to take youthful, inexperi- 


enced, high school graduates and make them into ele- 
mentary teachers by mere training. The dog and the 
pony show illustrates what can be done by training. 

There is much of instability in education which too 
many normal school men ignore. There are trusts 
and monopolies in education as in other things. The 
big universities are seeking to focus all energy upon 
higher education, so-called. They intimate that “edu- 
cation is from the top.” They admit that they are at 
the top. They seek to bend all things below them to 
their own purposes. They are organized and well knit 
together. They are mighty monopolies. They terrify 
the normal schools. They seek to dominate the normal 
schools. They would confuse and ultimately put out 
of commission the small college. 

Until a dozen years ago most of the universities op- 
posed the proffessional preparation of teachers. The 
normal schools were discovered to be close to the heart 
of the people who really believe in the special prepara- 
tion of teachers. 

Recently most of the universities changed their policy. 
Each of them now has, or seeks to have, a “school of 
education” or ‘teachers’ college,” or, at least, a “‘de- 
partment of pedagogy.” These belated attachments are 
usually conducted by fresh, youthful Ph. D’s, who care 
little and know less about the “common h-rd” in the 
common schools. They dislike the real, live, agreszive 
normal school. They have much to say about the 
function of the normal school. It worries them. Too 
many of the somnolent normal school presidents seem 
unconscious of the attacks of those new attachments of 
the university that would take to themselves all of the 
more important functions of the normal schools. 

The new university teachers’ college creed is that a 
half-educated person is good enough to teach children 
up to and including the last day in the elementary 
schools, while a fully educated person is necessary from 
and after the first day in the high school. By this tenet 
the typical normal school graduate, with superficial 
academic attainments and much dogma, stands for the 
half-educated person, while the university graduate, 
crammed and surfeited with ill-digested pabulum ac- 
quired in university lecture rooms, represents the fullv- 
educated person. All this is bad for education. 

The ambitious normal schools of the middle West 
offer academic courses covering the college curriculum. 
They do not stop to consider the hue and cry about the 
duplication of studies. There is no exclusive educa- 
tional territory which belongs to the universities to the 
exclusion of other institutions, or to normal schools to 
the exclusion of other institutions. A high school 
teacher should have lived in a college atmosphere. The 
university men say this. The progressive normal 
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school says the elementary school teacher should also 
have lived in a college atmosphere. The progressive 
normal school offers a college atmosphere, has a college 
atmosphere, will not brook or tolerate any other at- 
mosphere. What person in the world needs versatility, 
culture, accuracy of judgment and scholarship, more 
than the teacher of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades? 
It is a fight to the finish. The progressive normal 
school demands a sound education, a college education 
if you please for every professional teacher. It de- 
mands just as good scholarship for the elementary 
teacher as for the high school teacher; just as good pro- 
fessional preparation for the high school teacher as for 
the elementary teacher. 

There is mischief brewing in education. Each 
teachers’ college or school of education in the uni- 
versity now usually conducts a teachers’ bureau called 
“committee on positions and recommendations.” 
One member of the bureau travels about. He 
is called the high school inspector.”. His business is 
to look out for vacancies in the high school, fill them 
with university graduates if possible, and to point the 
high school graduates and all other people to the univer- 
sity. 

The progressive normal school resents this inter- 
meddling and _ dictation. It calls for a square 
deal. It offers and requires ample scholarship 
for teachers in all grades of public schools. 
Several of the progressive normal schools of the middle 
West offer academic courses covering six,,seven, and 
eight years. They admit rugged, young rural school 
teachers who have little academic preparation above 
the eighth grade; but these rugged, forceful people from 
the rural schools have much of promise. They are, in 
many states, the main stay of the public schoo's. 
Wherever the normal schools have made high schoo! 
graduation the condition of entrance, there the normal 
schools have become female seminaries and have ceased 
to have predominating influence in the public schools. 
Very few boys who graduate from typical high schools 


ever expect to become teachers. Very few of them ever 


will become teachers. Therefore if the normal 
schools make high school graduation the condition of 
admission, masculinity is further reduced in the teach- 
ing corps of our country. 

The progressive normal school does not yield to the 
dictation of any other institution. It stands for pcsi- 
tive, aggressive, and constructive policy. Progressive 
normal school men do not believe that it is the func- 
tion of the normal school to cater very much to cur- 
rent demands and fashions. They do not sit in idle 
complacency when they have copied, commended, and 
disseminated the practices and ideals of educational 
theorists, past and present. They seek to create ideais, 
to set up standards, to conduct experiments, and to ex- 
emplify the best attainable practices in school education. 
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THE LIBRARIAN AS A TEACHER. 
BY J. N. WILKINSON, 
President State Normal Schoo], Emporia, Kansas. 

The librarian should be estimated on the basis of 
ability to teach. Too frequently, the librarian’s work 
is estimated as people estimate the work of a janitor. 
The low view holds the librarian responsible mainly for 
such things as keeping the books in their place and keep- 
ing off the dust. These things are, of course, important, 
but only as they contribute to the real end of the li- 
brarian’s work, which is the teaching of the reader. 
Teaching is the highest function of the human being, 
and the conscious giving of instruction is the activity 
that most distinguishes man from the other animals. 
He who creates and stimulates a desire for knowledge, 
and places that knowledge in the reach of the seeker. 
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is doing the very best of service as a teacher. 

The librarian is in charge of a field where many 2 
at first for casual browsing only. He should be able so 
to hold all who enter this field that they will find rich 
pastures and be sure to come again. The reader may 
eome seeking an inferior book, but the librarian if not 
able to furnish the book sought, should be able to find 
some other that will interest. The reading of inferior 
books would not be a loss of time if it should be the 


‘way of approach to an interest in good books. With- 


out the guiding influence of a living present person- 
ality, the habit of reading worthless books is likely to 
become fixed and the time spent upon them to be wors2 
than wasted. If a reader is to grow, he must be helped 
to a comprehension of books beyond his grasp. The 
putting of the question, ** Understandest thou what thou 
readest?’’ cpens up the way for instruction unto life 
and salvation just as surely now as it did in the days of 
of Philip and the eunuch. 

While the library is properly a laboratory fcr in- 
dependent research, the students in this laboratory need 
an ever present teacher in the person who has charge 
of the laboratory. When the reader calls for a book, 
or is looking along the shelves, the librarian can learn 
his taste, and by an intelligent interest in wha in- 
terests him, guide him into the way of life. The Wis- 
consin plan of employing a man to furnish members of 
the state legislature ail that is in print on a subject 
under discussion, illustrates the librarian’s teaching 
function. The reader needs not merely instruction in 
bibliography, but in such matters as how to make note; 
for personal use and in common things as indefinite 
in general use as is alphabetical arrangement. 

The librarian gives instruction to many people not 
commonly thought of as under such tuition. Lalie;’ 
clubs get the librarian’s help in making their progress 
and for individual preparation on the subjects. Books 
are selected by the librarian to send to the fir> denart- 
ments and street car barns of cities and the light- 
houses ard life-saving stations of the sea coas‘s. Pic- 
tures are selected for loaning to the homes that the 
taste of the whole family may be improved. The li- 
brarian goes with a supply of books as a missionary 
to the slums. The recreation parks and the library 
children’s rooms have the story-telling hour where the 
librarian is doing the most difficult kind of teaching, 
and doing so as to add to the interest in the books 
that are offered there. The teaching librarian guiles 
the reading of the children so they will not continue 
in just one class of books and thus incur an arrested 
development. 

The librarian is, in a sense, the head of a great 
school open to all every day of the week and every hour 
of the day, and presenting as co-operating teachérs, 
the authors of all lands and all ages. This school 
teaches on a liberal plan what the ordinary day school 
gives in more intensive fashion. In view of these facts 
it would seem that the librarian should be selected with 
reference chiefly to natural fitness for teaching , and 
should be trained with strict reference to effectiveness 
as a teacher. 
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CHICAGO PLAYGROUNDS. 


The Chicago playgrounds and vacation schools 
lead the world. ‘here have been 7,500 children 
enrolled for this season, and 2,360 applicants have 
been refused admission. There are twelve vaca- 
tion schools as follows: Burr, Dante, Foster, 
Froebel, Hamline, Holden, Jirka, Jungman, Keith 
Smyth, J. N. Thorp, Washington. hese are 
equipped with teachers and appointments for from 
400 to 800 each. The only out about it is that the 
little money required for enlarging the work is 
not provided. 
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POTENT FACTORS IN TEACHING ORAL READING 
AND ORAL LANGUAGE. 
THE STORY AND THE POEM. 
BY HENRY SUZZALLO, 

Assistant Professor of Education, Stanford University: now Ad- 
junct Professor of Elementary Educa‘ion, Teachers College 
Columbia University. 

It may be said that good instruction in the command 
of language involves a thorough associaiion between 
experiences, or the ideas which stand for them, and 
their corresponding symbols. Experiences wil infl:- 
ence people similarly. Out of the same experience 
most people will get some meaning. Symbols are qu.te 
variable. Almost every nationality has its own syl- 
bols. A word from a given language may give jou a 
meaning and it may not. An Englishman anda fFrenc.- 
man may have the same experiences, but their words or 
symbols for them will differ greatly. Language in- 
struction is, therefore, largely a matter of memory, get- 
ting a more or less arbitrary symbol associated with an 
experience. 

In every language there are really two languages or 
two sets of symbols, an oral symbol and a written symbol 


bol. Oral] reading and oral language represent cne 
aspect of instruction in English. here are two func- 


tions connected with oral language, appreciation and 
expression: ‘“‘Listening and understanding is oral ap 
preciation.” “Thinking and speaking” is oral expre:- 
sion. 

As a function, appreciation is prior to expressio 
We appreciate more than we can express. Expres:ion 
recruits itself from appreciation. Expression in turn 
intensifies appreciation. Oral expression is hoyelessly 
restricted if our appreciation is restricted to the lan- 
guage we hear in ordinary life and classroom work. S»d 
we read what absent masters have written, 


rive the.n 


voice so that appeal is made to the ear and soun( a:- 
sociation. The story and the poem read aloud are in- 
struments for the aeepening of our oral appreciation of 
language. 

In reading and language, three problems’ jr2sent 


themselves, (1) mastering the mechanics, (2) obtainin 


g 
or expressing thought, (3) sensing or giving form to 
aesthetic or literary feeling. The story and the poem 


find their greatest value in instruction in that they con- 
tribute to the solution of the third of these proplems. 
Wherever we strive in literary feeling or form. eve 
the slightest degree, the story and the poem ere the 
main materials. in the highest degree they represent 
the combination of the three elements in the beauty of 
literature, the beauty of (1) material, (2) form, and 


(5) meaning. 
+0--0-@-0-# -e-—___-_-_— 
STORYTELLING: ITS INFLUENCE UPON ORAL 
LANGUAGE AND ORAL READING, 
BY MISS EMMA C DAVIS, 
Sup:rvisor of Primiry Schools. Cleveland, Ohio 
The consideration of the relation of storytelling to 
oral reading and oral language leads at once to the ques- 


tion of the relation which these bear to the educational 


process, and this in turn looks forward to the educa- 
tional aim. 
What is education and what is its goal, may be an- 


swered in brief as “character building,” and the two 
great agencies that life employs to this end are the in- 
dividual experiences and activities, and the experiences 
of other people portrayed or communicated either by 
word or mouth or through literature and other arts, 
And as we ponder it, does it not seem clear what part 
the story and poem play in this process? What inter- 
pretations of life, what self-revelations, what insights, 
what clarifications, what harmonizing influences, what 
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unifying effects, what explanations in terms of the im- 
agination are possible through stories and poems which, 
if properly selected, have power to reveal the world to 
the child and the child to himself. 

As for the practical results we have not far to seek. 
We have seen how story and poem may touch the whole 
range of life—a magic touch at which thought and feel- 
ing spring to greet the pictured thought and feeling; ex- 
perience matches experience and is illumined; words 
and expressions come into consciousness ‘to clothe 
thought in speech and the language power expands. 

The expansion in language which comes in this most 
vital way is reinforced and made permanent by the 
memory and imitation of new language forms in which 
the stories are clothed. It transcends the language de- 
velopment that comes through ordinary conversation 
upon actual activities and experiences, because these 
being intelligible by the use of the more common words 
and forms, make few demands upon the language 
power, whereas the literature in which most stories are 
embodied supply a higher type and wider scope of lan- 
guage. 


4.0.44 > 
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POTENT FACTORS IN TEACHING ORAL READING 
AND ORAL LANGUAGE DRAMATIZING. 
BY THOMAS C. BLAISDELL, 


Professor of English Literature in Michigan State 
College, Lansing, Michigan 





Agricultt ra} 


Dramatizing, or the informal “playing” of stories by 
pupils, although already a potent factor in the school- 
room, has been developed almost entirely within a half 
dozen years, That it has had so rapid a_ rise in favor 
is easily understood, for children, with their active im- 
aginations, are naturally actors. In their hunger to com- 
prehend life, they are impelled to reproduce in 
play the life about them. 


their 
Thus they are ready at a 
suggestion to reproduce in the schoolroom the occupa- 
tions of their parents and the stories which they 
and read, for such concrete presentation of them 
a vital meaning and one that the child 
stands. 


hear 
gives 
readily under- 
Power to live through an experience 
readers as well as 


imaginatively 
makes good 


ture. 


appreciators of litera- 
It is this power that dramatizing develops. In 
order to play the parts in the story of the boy who called 
“ Wolf!’ when there was no wolf, the 
reapers, the pupil must be the boy, or the 
frightened and later impatient reapers, or must have the 
cunning and ferocity of the wolf. 


thus alarming 


foolish 


Every time he enacts 
such a part he is training his mind to understand more 
readily other stories, and thus to read with more expres- 
sion. Dramatizing 


also makes self-conscious 


pupils 
forget themselves, and gives an interest and 


a purpose 
to the dull and listless pupils, thus helping them to be- 
come better readers. 

As a factor in teaching oral language dramatizing is 
potent because it teaches pupils to observe details, and 
thus to think more clearly. It shows them a direct rela- 
tion between literature and the little their 
lives, and thus suggests their own unnumbered experi- 
conversation. It 


events of 
ences as subjects of makes their 
voices clearer when they speak, as it removes self-con- 
sciousness. Besides these merits, dramatizing helps pu- 
pils socially, teaches manners, improves conduct in the 
schoolroom, adds interest and spontaneity, develops the 
love of literature, and, better than all else, gives boys 
and girls unalloyed pleasure. 

Although in most schools dramatizing is confined to 
pupils of the early years, it is more and more being in- 
troduced into grammar grades. Every teacher who be- 
gins thus to make use of it, finds it a wonderful help. 


In time a system of dramatization running through all 
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grades below the high school will be developed. It will 
prove especially helpful in making pupils familiar with 
the beautiful classic myths, as it makes them concrete, 
and thus easily remembered, in a way no other plan can. 
And when used to make vivid scenes Rip Van 
Winkle, from Miles Standish, and from literary 
masterpieces it gives them new power. 

Scenic accessories are seldom used, and only such 
costumes as the cloakroom provides. The plays are 
given at such times as the teacher may choose, but are 
especially suitable to recess when out-of-doors play is 
impossible. The schoolroom becomes the stage, although 
some schools are using the playground as well; and the 
extension of this plan is desirable. Lastly, dramatizing 
is being introduced with exceptional success into the 
primary work of Sunday schools. Here its power of 
making the splendid stories of the Bible simple and con- 
crete is making it a potent factor both for arousing in- 
terest and for teaching truth. 

a a _ eae 
OTHER FORMS OF COMPENSATION FOR TEACHERS 
BY GEORGE W. NASH, 
President State Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, South Dak. 
Dinoysius, the 


from 
other 


younger, was deposed from the throne 
of grandeur, wealth and absolute power, because a poor 
but happy schoolmaster. The sceptre gave him only 
disappointment, the birch brought infinite satisfaction. 
The tyrant of Syracuse learned in his declining years 
that the teacher enjoyed compensations not weighed in 
the steelyards or balanced in the ledger of the merchant. 

Iiow impotent is mere wealth to purchase the com- 
Yet 
we all know how real and priceless are these compensa- 
tions and how utterly intolerable life would be without 
them. Satisfaction and contentment are the chief ends 
of human activity. It is that every rational 
human exertion is expended; for these men labor inces 


forts of religion or the enthusiasms of patriotism. 


for these 


santly; for these they make war and conclude peace; 
for these they explore the uttermost parts of the earth 
and follow the intangible spirit of the mighty ocean 
along its trackless trails to its mysterious haunts in the 
brooding deeps; for these men sacrifice comfort, health 
friends, and family to engage in a ceaseless struzgle for 
wealth and power, even though, when they have attained 
them, they learn the satisfaction and contentment they 
hoped to purchase is far beyond the power of their buy- 
ing. Everywhere satisfaction, like the pronunciation of 
Demosthenes, is the first, the second, and the third thing, 
and happy, his life that sat- 
isfaction comes at his bidding to sit at his table and to 
share his bedechamber. 


The teachers’ 


indeed is he who so orders 


best fortune is of that invisible sort 
that makes the possessor happy, content, and unenvied. 
Than this life has no higher reward for any man. 
ured by sentimental are 
substantial and “To give subtility to the 
simple; to the young man knowledge and discretion,” is 
the divine commission of 


Meas- 
considerations. his 
enduring. 


rewards 


the schoolmaster and he who 
sincerely sets his heart to the developing and uplifting 
task imposed cannot fail to reap a rich return of satis 
faction as he beholds the magical fruiting of his honest 
planting. 

The complacency due to the development of the intel 
ligent and moral citizen, the exhiliration wrought by the 
expressed gratitude of pupils, the joy and the success 
of those whose lives have in a sense been molded by his 
hands, are delectable commodities in pur- 
chasable in the coin of the realm. Bacon put it well 
when he said: “The pleasures of the intellect are greater 
than the pleasures of the senses,” 


his store not 


and those intellectual 
pleasures are in a peculiar degree to be reckoned among 
the schoolmaster’s compensations. 
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“He who teaches is best taught,” and the opportunity 
afforded the teacher to perfect himself in scholarship is 
no small element in the extra financial compensations 
of his position. The teacher who does not daily find his 
life richer in intellectual attainments, while with pride 
and joy he watches the intellectual unfolding of his pu- 
pils has wretchedly missed his calling. 

Sordid’ gold is the lowest and meanest measure of suc- 
cess. If gold be the standard, then the teacher's pro- 
fession is meaner than the ditch digger’s. But gold 
never was the standard of the measure of compensation 
in any exalted vocation for longer than a brief period. 
Who would ask how much money Socrates earned, or 
what were the wages of Plutarch, Plato, Caesar, Crom- 
well, Washington, Grant, or Lincoln? No one has ever 
been so worldly as to think of these great characters in 
connection with money making. No one associates the 
success of any teacher with the sum of money he has 
earned. The most exalted, the most highly respected 
name in history is that of the great teacher who had not 
where to lay his head. Yet who would exchange the 
undying fame of a Nazarene for the gold of a Rockefel- 
ler? 

————_ ——- +0 0 @-0- @-0- 


THE IDEAL MUSIC SUPERVISOR. 


BY FREDERICK H. RIPLEY, 
Principal of Longfellow School, Boston. 


Obviously the ideal supervisor of music must be 
stronger, wiser, greater than even the best extant, or he 
would not be ideal, yet his superiority must be within 
reach of emulation. He must be a gentleman, a leader, 
a scholarly musician, deeply sympathetic, profoundly 
wise, infinitely gentle. By his art, he is to draw all men. 
A deep student of human nature, he must never lose 
faith in it. Overcoming spite, envy, malice, jealousy, 
and even hatred, he can never indulge in them. 

In a word he must be 


“A combination and a form indeed 
Where ev’ry god did set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 

To these rare powers he must add highly specialized 
knowledge. He must be skillful in his delicate relations 
with school superintendent, principals, teachers, and pu- 
pils, and maintaining them successfully, practically, he 
must yet remain an idealist. A component factor of the 
school system, he must never descend to vain show and 
empty display. He must emulate Bach’s great example, 
rejecting the unworthy, immediate result in pursuit of 
the great and permanent. He must work the educa- 
tional field as a whole, not in unrelated fragments. 
True bis pupils are in classes, and these classes in grades 
extending from the kindergarten to the college, covering 
fourteen years’ work. Yet the ideal supervisor's scheme 
takes each little one step by step from the first round of 
the ladder to its summit, and affords him both pleasure 
and profit at all stages of his progress. 

A double purpose then, is ever before our supervisor, 
—what should be done for the individual, what must be 
accomplished in the classrooms. He has in mind the in- 
dividual as he is to-day and as he will be after years of 
training, his charges are permanent charges. 

The ideal supervisor’s effect on grade teachers is to 
increase their power and advance their interests. Wach 
is to him a possibility, a means for good capable of infi- 
nite development. What she may become is his concern, 
and he holds himself responsible for her development. 

Above all things, the ideal supervisor is sincere. ‘No 
man adequate to do anything, but is first of all in right 
earnest about it, first of all, a sincere man. I should 
say sincerity, a deep genuine sincerity is the first char- 
acteristic of all men in any way heroic. 
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SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS. 


BY I. C. MCNEILL, 
Superintendent of Schools of Memphis, Tenn. 

That there is a shortage of efficient teachers is a fact 
that needs but to be mentioned. It is the experience of 
school executives in all sections of this country that 
there are not enough good teachers available to meet the 
demands for them. In every system of public education 
the problem of eliminating weak teachers is met by an- 
other very serious question: Where can boards of edu- 
cation secure well-trained, thoroughly-equipped persons, 
with the graces of character and executive qualities the 
service of education demands, to take the places of the 
negative inefficient or poorly trained who should be ex- 
cused from service? “Echo answers, where?” 

The work of the teacher is with intellectual and moral 
forces. Because of the slowness of the 
mental and physical growth and development, the reat 
worth of the one who stimulates, guides and controls tle 
activity of children and youth is not quickly, in 
instances, discovered. In 


processes of 


many 
time, however, the efficient 
teacher who builds for the life that now is, 


belief, for the life to be, by his power and skill, 


and, in my 
the re 
sult of natural and acquired forces and ideals, is recog 
nized but too seldom in that substantial way to encour- 
age others to realize upon their opportunities to render 
the fullest measure of service they have the the capacity 
to give. 

The profession of teaching is not attractive to 
men who know too well that the 


many 
schoolmaster is not 
generally held in high esteem in a wordly sense by busi- 
ness men. “He views the question in the schoolmaster’s 
narrow way,” that many a capable 
young student wishing to be thought “a person of af 
fairs’ 


is said so often 


, 


and “a man among men,’ turns away from the 
preparation. for teaching and seeks equipment in other 
lines of effort. The argument which has come down as 
a persistent element from the Greek philosophy that we 
grow to be like the things with which we are brought in 
sympathetic contact makes its appeal and = turns — the 
ambitious young man away from a profession that com- 
pels the closest association with the immaturity of child- 
hood. 

The American people are thoroughly aroused on the 
scholastic and professional training the teacher, regard- 
less of sex, should The interest of the 
the most vital one. No teacher with all the graces of a 
which attracts 


have. home is 


personality with a col'eze 


training that opens and disposes the mind to an appre- 


and charms, 


ciation of the necessary relation of things and in sym- 
pathetic communion with the large problems of ethical 
conduct, is held to be fit to teach unless he or she is able 
to stimulate, guide and control boys and girls so that 
they will like school and put forth persistent effort to 
do and to be. The pay the people, as a rule, are willing 
to give for expert service, the only kind of service prof- 
itable in the schoolroom, has not kept 
professional standards 


with the 
Conseyuently, a 


pace 
erected. com 
prehensive and adequate professional training under ef- 
fective guidance does not offer the same attractive re 
turns to the teacher many other lines of technical educa 
tion present. 

In many sections of the nation, especially in the South, 
women 


belonging to the oldest and most 


families become teachers. 


aristocratic 
They hold their places in the 
social life of the community and very often live at home. 
Their splendid womanhood makes its appeal to the good 
sense and affections of single men. 
well known to be told here. 


The story is 
Splendid noble 
and beautiful women, often naturally lay aside the work 
of the schoolroom 
ties of wifehood. 


too 


teachers, 


to grace a home and assume the du- 
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Other considerations, I regret to admit, are far-reach- 
ing in producing a shortage of real teachers. The un- 
certain tenure of position has caused many a noble per- 
son to turn from the most important work of the age, 
that of public education. The idea, “public office is a 
private snap,” is a revolting one to men and women who 
have spent long and patient years in making preparation 
for responsible duties that are sometimes assigned to 
favored but incompetent persons. 

The baneful workings of machine politics and 
cians put many splendid teachers out of business. 
become disgusted with the unfairness and 
of the outcome where the interests of the 
counted as naught against the interests of parties oO 
party leaders. We have seen some of America’s noblest 
educators belittled and besmirched because they could 
not honestly bow to the dictates of “gangs” without a 
conscience.” Many have been compelled in order to save 
their self-respect to seek labor in other fields of human 
endeavor. ‘There is hardly a man of prominence in the 
work of educational administration who at some period 
in his professional history has not felt the force of politi- 
cal organizations standing against the highest interests 
of America’s future citizens. But some politicians are 
noble men who stand for children’s rights. Such men 
guide political movements aright and insist that the 
American public schools shall be free from all elements 
that tend to destroy their usefulness. There are great 
centers in the United States where public sentiment in- 
sists that the best teachers, the ‘best schools, and the 
heartiest good will towards education are to be perma- 
nent. God speed the time when good teachers, with pro- 
fessional training and character will feel secure in their 
positions and reap deserved earthly rewards for duties 
well performed! 

If this body, by any means at its command, can bring 
more fully into the active consciousness of the American 
people the tremendous importance of 
vice, the shortage of teachers 
and less. 


politi- 
They 
uncertainty 
children are 


educational ser- 
will gradually grow less 
—————-—--#+ -0-@-0--@-0- —— 


THE VITALIZING OF THE CHILD THROUGH SONG 


BY ESTELLE CARPENTER. 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, San Francisco. 

The savages gave expression to their emotions through 
the use of the vocal organism. It is also natural for the 
civilized being to do so. In fact, it is a necessity. 
Therefore, it is our duty as educators to find a way to 
make song singing a more universal custom. There 
should be more songs in the schools, the churches, the 
homes. Music should be recognized by all as an essen- 
tial. It is as important as fresh, invigorating air in the 
schoolroom. In fact, it creates an atmosphere and re- 
freshes all those who enter into its realm. That is, of 
course, if the right kind of music is given and if it is 
correctly interpreted, 

This power of song is so forceful because it reaches 
the “innermost centre of us and where truth abides in 
fullness,” and there arouses the essence of the man or 
child, and if presented correctly it quickens the 
springs as it were of action. 
late the motive of life. 


main- 
It has the power to formu- 


When a child is possessed of this power of pure song 
it is a gift more precious than diamonds, It is a foun- 
tain of joy. It makes these words seem possible:— 

“f am youth, eternal youth, I am the sun rising, the 
poet’s singing, I am the new world, I am a little bird 
that has broken out of the egg. I am joy, joy, joy!’ 

Self-consciousness is destroyed and the real child away 
from outward circumstances has a chance to dominate 
through song. When once a taste of this joy is obtained 


from hearing and giving forth the right and beautiful 
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music, there comes a realization of a world of pleasure 
always open; and besides it gives power, poise, and 
higher development, because it gives a higher love. 
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THE PROPER ARTICULATION OF TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION WITHIN THE SYSTEM OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


BY ELLA FLAGG YOUNG, 
Principal Chicago Normal School, Chicago, Ill. 

[This paper discusses the introductory uses of material 
and method fundamental in those sciences which lead 
into’ engineering and technical analysis. It raises the 
problem how to lay the foundations for a scientific atti- 
tude of mind and how to acquaint children of the practi- 
cal type with the attractions of applied science, and on 
the other hand, how to find a place, in courses of study 
already overcrowded, for enough technical instruction to 
be valuable; it suggests that the solution of the second 
half of the problem lies in making certain groups of sub- 
jects, in the upper grammar grades, the about 
which different lines of work shall centre and in using 
the capital already gained in other groups as incidental 
to that to be acquired in the main group. Finally, the 
paper handles the question of early specialization in edu- 
cation only as this question enters into the consideration 
of the topics indicated. 





cores 


The chief emphasis is laid on 
the educational phase of elementary science; since, if 
technical training is to be articulated in the elementary 
school course, it must be jointed in, not tagged on.] 

Substantial work in physics, having as its object the 
Starting of interest and activity in scientifie inquiry and 
as its chief feature experiments using simple apparatus 
constructed by the children, should be prominent in the 
daily program: of children of ten or eleven years. An- 
other line of practical work should be with foods, plant 
fibres, and other useful plant products. In the follow- 
ing years the experimental work should be steadily ex- 
tended, to give the children a good experimental basis 
in physics, chemistry, biology, and the industrial arts. 
If the method be that of demonstration by the teacher, 
the capital already gained by the children in 
construction or handwork will not be invested. 

Public high schools for technical training are still few, 
due largely to the preparatory work done by the techno- 
logical institutions. The endorsement of the work of these 
institutions by the parents is an endorsement of the prin- 
cipal of partial specialization for children of thirteen or 
fourteen years of age. 

a eo So 

SHALL TEACHERS’ SALARIES BE GRADED ON 


MERIT OR BY THE CLOCK ? 


BY E. G. COOLEY, 
Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Il. 


primary 


Since the welfare of the children is the fundamental] 
consideration in the carrying on of the schools, teachers’ 
salaries must be fixed with reference to the value of the 
services rendered. 


Increases of salary 


length of service, and increases of salary 


based upon 


based upon 
zeal, student-like habits, and scholarsbip must alike be 
tested by this criterion of efficiency. 

A teacher in a good school may increase in efficiency 
for four or five years, even if she relies exclusively upon 
her schoolroom experience for information and inspira- 
tion, but, unless the teacher is induced in some manner 
to study, the chances are that before the end of the first 
decade a decline in efficiency will set in, which will pro- 
ceed steadily as the years go by. A schedule of salaries, 
then, should include a lower group, making provision for 
yearly advances for four or five years. At the end of 
this period, if a teacher does not give evidence of increase 


in efficiency, in professional zeal, and in  student-like 
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habits, she should be stopped. No teacher should be al- 
lowed to advance in salary after she has ceased to ad- 
vanee in efficiency. 

Scholarship and habits of study are factors that must 
be considered in estimating efliciency. No teacher who 
is not a student can long remain really efficient. If a 
teacher wishes to impart a piece of knowledge she must 
not only have appropriated it to herself, but she must 
have gone beyond it and around it. She must see it in 
its relation to other facts and truths. Her study cannot 
_cease with entering the work, but must be lifelong. She 
ean retain sympathy with the learner only by continuing 
to be a learner herself. By this means, too, she can 
avoid the depressing effect of constant association with 
immature minds and ideals. 

Teachers should not be encouraged to get into the 
system and then let the clock work. The sugges- 
tion that we can keep people,up to the mark by mere 
fear of dismissal is made by those who do not realize 
how extremely diffcult it is to get rid of an inefficient 
teacher. 

Our great cities have found it necessary to establish 
normal schools for the preparation of their teachers. I[t 
will soon become as legitimate a part of the work of the 
normal school to carry forward the training of teachers 
after they enter the service as it was to take them from 
the high schools and make teachers of them. 
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THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY. 


BY J. W. OLSEN, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Minnesota. 

To be a true teacher one must be able to see education 
in its finished entirety, must recognize the value of not 
only that education which comes from the study of 
books, but of that which comes from the study of things, 
from communion with nature, contact with men. ‘ 

Time was when the public school concerned itself 
chiefly with teaching how to read; to-day the problem 
is more one of teaching what to read—how to get that 
out of books which will help the individual to make a 
living and to live... 

The work of the school should project itself into that 
of the library. ‘The need of a fuller understanding be- 
tween teachers and library workers is becoming more 
and more obvious. Librarians should understand the 
school and the needs of the children; a general know!l- 
edge of the library and its methods should be one of the 
requirements for receiving a teachers’ certificate ... 

Every school should have a library containing some of 
the best standard authors, besides reference books for 
the pupils’ studies in classroom, laboratory, and work- 
shop... The library should be truly a university of 
the people and should have the same fostering care of the 
state as the public school. State support and control of 
the library does not repress local initiative and interest. 
As in its aiding of the public school, the policy of the 
state with regard to the public library would be to help 
those communities that help themselves. . . 

The free school book system and the traveling library 
are powerful allies in the library movement... There 
should be a central authority exercising such control in 
the purchase of books as would mean the getting of only 
the best and the frustrating of the manipulations of 
mere book agents... All librarians, educators, and 
philanthropists should co-operate. A campaign for the 
broader culture should be carried on from legislature to 
remotest district... 

This is a time-saving age. How will all the time saved 
advantage us if we are ignorant of its value and unable 
to spend it profitably? The school must teach how to 
save time in getting the gist of the newspapers. Al- 
though valuable, newspapers cannot take the place of 
the more purposeful and larger literature... It is 


ours by use of present opportunity to open highways to 
fullness of life in the future. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. 


BY ARTHUR HENRY CHAMBERLAIN, 
Acting President, Throop, Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Calif. 


The term technical education means more than man- 
ual training both in kind and quality of work. Every 
completely equipped high school should offer courses in 
technical training as well as in Greek and stenography, 
that all students may take advantage of them at no ex- 
pense other than that incident upon attendance at public 
school. 

Trade instruction is neither desirable nor necessary 
and while the educational principle should always be 
applied, the work should be in accordance with trade 
practice. It must be actual, not superficial. 

Work for girls should include sewing, cooking, a study 
of the chemistry of foods, simple analyses, marketing, 
heat, light, ventilation, sanitation, plumbing, and disin 
fectants; sweeping, dusting, laundry, and care of the 
home; hygiene, nursing, and emergency aids; accounts 
and business forms; domestic architecture and planning 
of the house and grounds. Advanced courses for boys 
should include agriculture, drawing, designing, applied 
art, work in wood and iron at the bench, lathe and 
forge. Where two years of pattern and machine shop 
is not essential, the second year may be omitted and 
an applied art course substituted therefor. Specializa 
tion may also be permitted to the extent of allowing two 
years in a given shop,—turning, forging, cabinet-mak- 
ing, etc. 

The technical college is becoming too narrow. Its 
work must be broadened and deepened. Graduates 
of engineering schools must have a better grounding in 
the English language, must understand all Common 
business forms, and possess a knowledge of national 
and political economy and general history. 

Throughout the world and especially in Germany the 
feeling is growing that the well trained engineer must be 
a man broad in his sympathies and with a knowledge 
of people and things that shall give him place anywhere 
and always. 

—_——__—_—_0-6-0-@-0-¢-<6-—_____— 
MUSIC FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A COLLEGE 


PRESIDENT. 


BY STEPHEN B. L. PENROSF, D.D., 
President of Whitman College, Washington. 

If the college is to give an all-round education, the 
aesthetic element must be included; yet art is chiefly 
lacking in American education. The development of 
taste is equally important with the development of 
morals and intellect. 

Art is many-sided, and some sides of it cannot be cul- 
tivated in the ordinary college, but music can be eulti 
vated, and the education of taste by means of music is 
easily possible and very desirable. 

Caution—lI‘irst: I am not advocating the introduction 
of music into the college curriculum, but into the educa- 
tion; not for the sake of credits to be given, but for 
culture to be gained. 

Second: I am not prescribing the study of musical 
history or science of music, but rather the hearing of 
good music regularly and under pleasurable conditions 
of sympathy and understanding. 

What can a college do besides maintaining a conser- 
vatory of music for those who wish that form of techn: 
cal education, and offering courses in the science of mu- 
sie for which college credits will be given? It ean, first, 
honestly recognize the importance of music as an ele 
ment in education and as an readily available instru- 
ment in forming taste. Is not the chief end of educa 
tion to develop good taste? 
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Second: It can systematically and patiently have good 
musie rendered in the hearing of all its students. 

(a) Systematically: Does the college president now re- 
gard the rendering of good music throughout the year 
as important an item in his budget as the equipment of 
the chemical laboratory? 

(b) Patiently: One series of expensive concerts will 
not do the business. A little good music each day is 
better than one grand opera. 

(c) Pedagogically: Most musicians are bad teachers 
for they demand that all people shall have a developed 
taste like theirs, and they do not know how to develop 
taste. I like Bach and Beethoven, but my children, 
though they are really musical, can enjoy only a little 
of such music at a time. They need something simpler, 
better adapted to their intellectual and moral stage of 
development. 

(d) Honestly: I mean that the music rendered in a 
college ought always to be good music, even though 
simple, and meretricious display ought to be banished. 

(e) Didactically: Music is an unknown language to 
many people. Let short chapel talks be given regularly 
on “How to Listen to Music” and kindred subjects. 
Intelligence is necessary to appreciation. I itemize the 
following necessary equipment:— 

(1) At least one sensible musician of unimpeachable 
taste and equal tact, who can not only perform without 
vanity, but explain without scolding—a musician lec- 
turer. 

(2) A college choir to render one brief good selection 
each day and one or two longer selections each week at 
a weekly musical service. 

(3) A choral society for the serious study of oratorio 
and larger works. 

(4) Glee clubs to popularize yocal music among the 
students. 

(5) An orchestra, of amateur talent largely, but led by 
a thorough musician. 

(6) A band for developing musical enthusiasm. 

(7) Much occasional music. 

(8) Concerts of many kinds and free to the public. 

(9) A few fine concerts each year with the best pos- 
sible talent. 

The college which thus seriously recognizes the place 
of music in education and spends both thought and 
money on its cultivation, will greatly help the develop- 
ment of musical taste in the United States. 





THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN’S ORGANIZATIONS 
ON PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


BY HELEN L. GRENFELL, 
State Agricultural College, Denver, Colo. 

Education is evolution. There are fixed laws which 
must be sought out and applied in any rational system 
of education. The compass of psychology points In as 
many directions for the north pole of education as did 
the compass of Columbus. 

The philosophy of education is faulty and it is ques- 
tional whether by pure philosophy it can be perfected 
Education is first individual and afterwards social. The 
seclusion of education in early ages unfitted the scholar 
for life. 

The early idea of education did not include women. 
Popular education dawned with Luther, and the begin- 
ning of female education with the reading of the Bible 
in homes. 

The first girl’s high school was opened in Boston in 
1826, but closed two years later because too “alarmingly 
popular.” The reception of the first women’s clubs— 
the New England and the Sorosis in 1868,—was equally 
critical. The foreboding as to results both of education 
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for girls and of organization for women has proved 
groundless. We are outgrowing the primitive idea of 
women’s placeinthe universe and in education. If she 
cannot evolve the thing she may environ it and thus save 
force. Men are doing the material work of the world, 
women are freer to devote their energies to education. 
Woman approaches the school from a different view- 
point from the teacher, and brings forces to the work 
not to be elsewhere obtained. 

Women are organized for the first time in history and 
through organization more can be accomplished than 
through individual or sporadic efforts. Their primary 
object is altruistic—enlarged means of helping others. 

Women’s educational ideals are not so high as those of 
the great scholars, but they are broader. To them it 
seems more important, that all children should learn to 
read and write one langugage, than that a few profes- 
sors should know a dozen languages—dead or alive. The 
monastic idea of education has been cherished too long. 
Woman learns concretely, putting lessons into practice, 
—‘‘learns to do by doing.” 

The states with highest educational facilities are those 
where women are Most active. Literacy is largest 
where women have least power and grows less where 
they vote. Half a million of America’s children are il- 
literate and two million are earning their living. We 
cannot boast of opportunities while we have to admit 
such a disgrace. 

School people have misunderstood club interference 
either from misdirected effort or unfortunate personali- 
ties. Mothers are the natural allies of the educational 
forces. 

Some of the things accomplished by women’s clubs 
are: Traveling libraries, patriotic and humane educa- 
tion, manual training, domestic science, vacation schools, 
playgrounds, compulsory education, child labor and 
pure food laws, juvenile courts, industrial schools, 
schoolrooms decorated, arts and crafts revised, scien- 
tific temperance, instruction, higher salaries, and pen- 
sions for teachers. 

Women do not stop with finding in club work oppor- 
tunity for their own development. The heart of the 
movement is usefulness and unselfish service. 

The buildings men raise reflect the spirit of the time. 
As the Acropolis tells of the religion and art of Greece; 
the Colosseum and the Forum of the Roman spirit of 
war, of law and of imperialism, the cathedrals of the 
middle ages of church dominance, so the lofty buildings 
of our own country typify commercial aspiration. The 
twentieth century spirit should be exemplified by the 
schoolhouses, not immense structures where the child 
is lost sight of within and crowded*into the street with- 
out, but planned not only for intellectual culture, but 
with their books and pictures, playgrounds, gynasiums 
and gardens, departments of manual training, domestic 
science, sewing, and halls for the use of the people, 
planned so as for growth, where the learner will prove 
that real “education is life.” 


4-e-4> +O 


THE SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 

J. H. Thiry of Long Island city in his last report 
on school banks shows that since they were insti- 
tuted in 1885 more than $15,000,000 has been saved 
by the children depositors, and this does not take 
into account the $5,485,514 reported for the year 
ending January, 1907. ‘There is a balance now of 
$809,617.22, and Mr. Thiry rejoices in this exhi- 
bition of saving by the children as a sign that race 
suicide is only a figment of imagination. Mr. 
Thiry is a member of the Forty-first district school 
board of Queens. 
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DR. SCHAEFFER’S ACHIEVEMENT. 


All too little credit, professional and public, is 
given educational leaders for individual achieve- 
ment through professional devotion. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer is appreciated as a popular 
educational speaker and as a helpful and scholarly 
writer as the demand for his time and writings 
testifies. The fact that he is so highly esteemed 
as an administrator that in the most hide bound of 
Republican states he has been repeatedly reap- 
pointed, though a Democrat in party affiliation, 
has been often emphasized, but none of these tes- 
timonies to the man is adequate. A characteris- 
tic achievement is that by which the last legisla- 
ture made the minimum salary $40, and the mini- 
mum for all teachers of one year’s experience with 
any certificate above the lowest $50, with a state 
appropriation of $15,000,000 for public schools in 
order to make this possible. Those of us who 
have watched the progress of Dr. Schaeffer’s efforts 
to this end appreciate the achievement as others 
cannot, but the bare fact puts him in a class by him- 
self as a state administrator of schools. 


m" b.o- 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS SIGNIFY.—(I.) 


Public education is provided free for all the 
children in all the states for eight years; Massa- 
chusetts now has provision for every child, even in 
the smallest town, for four years more, or twelve 
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years. The cities in all states make provision for 


high school education. In many cities there is 
free public provision for four years more, or six- 
teen in all, of scientific and classical study, and in 
not a few there are three years, or nineteen 
in all, for professional training. The entire way 
along are side tracks where children and youth can 
slide off from the main track for domestic science, 
manual training, other industrial arts, and for com- 
mercial equipment. Nor does it end here, for 
there are special schools for the lame, the halt, the 
blind, the deaf, and the feeble-minded. 

It seems almost incredible that from public 
taxation there should be such universal extensive 
and intensive provision made for all children and 
youth, regardless of individual ability to contribute 
to the support thereof. 

There is, however, never a sunny side without 
a shaded side. The shadow is indispensable for 
the heightening of the color. There could be no 
rainbow but for the clouds that are brushed aside 
for its salutation. So one cannot so much as 
sketch the wonderful provision for education with- 
out realizing that the public does not adequately 
appreciate it, that the school men do not make the 
most of their opportunities for public services. 

Many parents seem to think that they confer a 
favor upon the authorities by sending their chil- 
dren to the public schools, while some teachers and 
superintendents appear to think that children are 
provided in order that they may demonstrate how 
perfectly the machinery selects the bright children 
and detects the dull children. 


eo oo 
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THE REIGN OF TWAIN. 


Mark Twain’s capture of the British people is 
as complete as has been that of any American man 
of letters. He is on the British popular throne, 
and for thirty days no man in all England was so 
ardently received on any occasion as was he. Let 
it never more be said that England cannot appre- 
ciate a joke. The British public waited half a 
century, it is true, to appreciate “Innocents 
Abroad,” but its recognition is now complete, and 
the “Innocent” is very much at home. What 
would Emerson, Longfellow, and Lowell have said 
to have read a prophecy of Samuel L. Clemens at 
Oxford in 1907? 
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BETTER, BUT NOT SATISFACTORY. 

In Nebraska forty per cent. of the graduates of 
the normal schools for the last three years went di- 
rectly to teaching without further study in college 
or normal schools. Something approaching this 
is true of many states. This is a vast improve- 
ment upon the conditions when these same young 
women would have taught directly from the eighth 
grade, but it is not satisfactory. If high school 
boys and girls are to be certificated to teach, then 
there must be some pedagogical direction given 
to their thought while in the high school. Even 
one period a day for the senior year would improve 
their teaching greatly. Of course it would not be 
teacher training such as the best normal schools 
approximate, but it would give a pedagogical di- 
rection to their thinking. 
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PLAYGROUND AREA. 


Superintendent H. D. Hervy of Malden, Mass., 
in his admirable school report presents the best 
study we have seen of the playground space for 
each of the eighteen elementary school buildings, 
giving total area of the lot, the playground area, 
the number of-pupils, and the average per pupil. 

These have not more than five feet square on 
the average, one has 138 square feet, one 114, 
three others alone ninety, six others have above 
seventy. The size of the lots is steadily enlarging 
as new buildings are erected. 


~~ a a 
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SALARIES IN LONDON. 


The maximum salaries in London for assistant 
teachers are nominally $1,000 for men and $750 for 
women, but already more than 200 teachers have 
been “barred” from proceeding to the higher 
maxima. Among these are men and women with 
twenty, and even more than thirty, years’ experi- 
ence, who have been officially acknowledged as 
thoroughly capable, efficient, and successful teach- 
ers; indeed in many cases they were certified as 
such, less than six years ago, by the inspectors 
under the late authority. Strong appeals have 
been made on behalf of these teachers that reasons 
for withholding the advance should be communi- 
cated to them, and this has been conceded. Per- 
sistent efforts will continue to be made to bring 
about the removal of this most degrading and un- 
justifiable regulation. 





eo 
CORSON IS RIGHT. 


The Ohio Educational Monthly says: “In a 
certain city in Ohio there is a pumping. station 
that requires the services of two ‘oilers. We 
naturally infer that the duties of this position are 
keeping the machinery properly oiled. This, of 
course, is necessary and right. These men receive 
for this service sixty dollars a month, or seven 
hundred and twenty dollars a year. Possibly, the 
service is worth this amount to the tax-payer, but 
it does seem that a teacher who has from twenty- 
five to forty pupils in his care is doing quite as 
valuable work for the tax-payer as the ‘oiler’ and 
ought to receive as much compensation.” 

————— — = 0+. 0-0-0. 
STUDY OF INSECTS. 

One of the great studies of the times is that of 
insects. We see and hear so much about tree 
planting and so much about forest destruction by 
the woodmen that we forget that the gypsy moth 
end brown-tail moth and other insects do a limit- 
less amount of destruction all on their own account, 
and the tree, when they are through with it, is 
worse than useless, not having accomplished any- 
thing for the world, and remains a cumberer of the 
ground. Every state college is equipped to give 
all desired information for the schools. Send co- 
coons there if you do not know that they are harm- 
less. 

~~ +0+ @-0-@Q-0- @ 0. —— — — 
CHICAGO UP TO DATE. 

There are a million and a third of another mil- 

lion people. More people than in a combination 
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of nine states in the union, Vermont, Oregon, Utah, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, North Dakota, Dela- 
ware, and Nevada. 

It would take four Colorados to make Chicago, 
or four Floridas, nearly four Maines, six Oregons. 

The people eat 600,000 loaves of bread for sup- 
per and sixty tons of butter on them, and 40,000 
pounds of sugar to sweeten their tea or coffee. 

If all the people should decide to have ham and 
eggs, or liver and bacon, or steak, or chops for 
breakfast the same day, they would break the 
market absolutely. 


- + O-0-@-0- -e-—$__——— 
A WOMAN’S TRIUMPH. 


Miss Cynthia A. Green, principal of the schools 
of Charlotte, Mich., was chosen county school com- 
missioner at the spring election, and the men and 
women, and, above all, the boys of the city almost 
went wild with delight. When the result was 
known, crowds gathered, bands played, a huge bon- 
fire was made of material gathered for days by the 
high school boys, the court house, church, high 
school, and fire bells rang, fire whistles blew, the 
fire department made “an exhibition run” to Miss 
Green, and the boys put her into a carriage and 
drew her through the streets in triumph. 

There had been opposition to a woman’s candi- 
dacy, and one of the city papers had refused to 
print Miss Green’s announcement that she would 
stand, even as an advertisement. Yet, though 
nominated on a minority ticket, she was elected by 
the largest majority ever given to any candidate in 
that city. The Charlotte Tribune says:— 

“The hundreds of parents whose children had 
come under her influence took care of her case 
with remarkable unanimity. The ‘arguments’ 
that a woman has no business in public office, that 
the work is too great a tax, etc., are too thin to 
wash, especially when presented by men who are 
supported by women taking in washing. It will 
gradually dawn on thinking people that the best 
service to the state is that which is performed by 
the best people, irrespective of sex.” 

—-— ——-F-$---0--¢-e —__— 
THE ENGLISH TRIP FOR AMERICAN TEACHERS. 


We receive letters of inquiry for the much an- 
nounced trip to England by American teachers. 





We answer all personally, but it may save 
some inquiries to make one general state- 
ment. As we understand it there is no prospect 


of such a trip, but if the plan materializes, due 
notice will be given. When Mr. Moseley came 
over as a forerunner of his English teachers’ party, 
he proposed a return trip and asked Dr. Butler and 
Superintendent Maxwell to co-operate as they were 
ready to do, but they have never planned to or- 
ganize such a party themselves, and Mr. Moseley 
seems not to have materialized his plans. 
the matter rests so far as we can learn. 


eee. a<O> 
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THE NEW GROTON ACADEMY. 


Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass., has been 
one of the highly fashionable schools, entrance to 
which almost literally required that one be regis- 
tered when he was christened. 


Here 





Scholarship has 
not been the test, but conditions that have made it 
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the rendezvous of the sons of wealth and of social 
distinction to a great extent. The following an- 
nouncement tells the new story :— 

“On suggestion of the comittee appointed to de- 
vise means for raising the standard of Groton 
school, pupi!s are to be sought all over the coun- 
try, and membership will no longer be reserved ex- 
clusively for sons of wealthy Bostonians and New 
Yorkers. Next year places will be reserved for 
pupils who wish to enter by competitive examina- 
tion.” 





—~ Ss 
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Nensas claims a shortage of more thin 1,000 
teachers this year. One ‘notable cause is the 
marrying rage among Kansas women teachers. 
There has never beén anything approximating 
tie matrimonial activity this season. ‘The state 
needs 12,000 teachers and she has but 11,000. 
Unfortunately her salaries are not highly attractive. 


There are nearly three-quarters of a million 
public school children in the New York city 
schools. There are but two other cities in the union 
with as many inhabitants as there are pupils in the 
public schools of New York city. 


Vermont leads the other New England states 
in the proportion of the population enrolled in the 
public schools. Rhode Island has the fewest. It 
is largely a question of manufacturing industries. 


The Teachers’ Council of Washington which 
promised much seems to have come to an end. 
The theory is all right but we recall no instance in 
which it has worked well for any length of time. 


Boston is forging to the head very fast in play- 
ground and vacation school plans and develop- 
ment. Pittsburg alone is her great rival in ac- 
tivity, as Chicago is in achievement. 


County superintendents in Tllinois have hereto- 
fore been paid by the day. They now have a sal- 
ary. That of Dr. A. F. Nightingale of Cook 
county is the largest in the country. 


In the United States there are now more than 
100 cities of over 40,000; eighty-two cities of 
more than 50,000; and forty cities of more than 
100,000 population. 


In Minnesota a county superintendent whose 
salary is less than $1,400 may draw $250 for travel- 


ing expenses and $50 for attendance upon the 
county: institute. 


Polo, Ill., a village of fewer than 2,000 inhabi- 
tants, has a high school whose graduates were in 
fifteen different colleges from Massachusetts to 
California. Next. 


New York has 3,271 high school teachers, Ohio 
2,200, Illinois 1,995, Massachusetts 1,910, Pennsyl- 
vania 1,708, Indiana 1,596, Michigan 1,412. 


Why college rien and college women do not 
marry is more interesting than important. Several 
other noble people do not marry. 


Superintendent Cooley of Chicago reconimend~ 


s«parate schools for boys and girls for the first 
high school year. 
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One married seventeen is a wage 
earner. One-seventh of all wage-earning women 
are married. 


woman in 


There is more rest in two weeks if you know 
how to rest than in two months if you do not 
know how to rest. 


Northwestern University gets $100,000 for a 
new engineering building and $75,000 for 
dormitory. 


a new 


Superintendent Dyer of Cincinnati is honored 


by being placed at the front in all important civic 
functions. 


Salt Lake City teachers have had an advance in 
salary all along the line from minimum to maxi- 
mum. 


Cincinnati’s vacation schools are successful to 
the limit of the provision of the board of educa- 
tion. 


The Orchardizing of Professor Hugo Munster- 
berg appears not to have been taken seriously. 

Fortunately England appreciates Mark 
while he is alive. 


Twam 
It hasn’t seen a joke so early. 


In the rural schools of Michigan less than one 
teacher in fifty has had normal school training. 


“We know more of the most distant star than of 
the human mind,” says A. Russell Bond. 


Two million copies of the Bible sold in 1906. 


This was the greatest text-book sale. 


High schools with scrappy courses of study need 
immediate official state attention. 


Many a school system needs under draining 
There is too much upon the surface. 


Vacation schools are no more 


an experiment 
than is the teaching of arithmetic. 

In New York state the superintendent employs 
the janitors. Make it universal. 

A college presidency is the most difficult pest- 
tron in the United States to fill. 

C'ncinnati had thirty-one teachers in the 


Angeles trip for the N. E. A. 


Los 


Japan contributed $246,000 to the relief fund of 
San Francisco a year ago. 

Of the 107 county superintendents of Kansas 
thirty-seven are women. 

Many Chautauqua assemblies are more educa- 
tional than ever before. 


Beloit College, Wisconsin, has raised a million 
dollars for endowment. 


An unusual number of 
drowned this season. 


teachers 'have been 
Minnesota has provided for the consolidation of 
rural districts. 


A burden cultivates strength when it is carried 
cheerfully. 

German tiniversities are 
tutions. 


exclusively state insti- 


No isstte of the Journal till August 15. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


HARRIMAN’S FINANCIERING. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has made its 
long-expected report upon the financial operations of 
E. H. Harriman. Mr. Harriman does not like the re- 
port, and describes it as a political document and a 
part of a personal pursuit of himself. But to the 
unprejudiced observer, the report seems a very mild 
and moderate presentation of Mr. Harriman’s transac- 
tions, disappointing in the absence of positive recom- 
mendations. The way in which Mr. Harriman ex- 
ploited the Alton road may be taken as a fair specimen 
of the transactions which it annoys him to have inter- 
fered with or even criticised. In about seven years the 
outstanding capital indebtedness of this company was 
increased about $80,000,000, Out of this capitalization 
there was spent in actual improvements and additions to 
the property $18,000,000, leaving an increase of its stock 
and liabilities, without one dollar of consideration, of 
$62,000,000, One year Mr, Harriman and his asso- 
ciates voted a 30 per cent, dividend to themselves, and 
the whole of it was paid out of the proceeds of the sale 
of bonds. The payment of this dividend they concealed 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. This is only 
one chapter out of many, and it helps to explain why 
Mr. Harriman and his sort are solicitous lest President 
Roosevelt may frighten away investors by calling at- 
tention to such transaction and seeking legal means to 
punish them. 

THE EXPLOSION ON THE GEORGIA. 

An explosion on the battleship Georgia on July 15, 
while the ship was engaged in target practice in Cape 
Cod bay, cost the lives of two officers and six or eight 
seamen, and seriously injured a dozen more. It is not 
quite clear how it happened, but apparently it was 
caused by a spark from the smokestack, which fell upon 
a bag of powder which a loader was carrying to a gun 
n the after superimposed turret. The first flash set off 
a second bag of powder, and the twenty-one men who 
Were penned into the turret were horribly burned. 
These monstrous ships of war are almost as dangerous 
it would seem, in peace as in war; for this is the fifth 
tragic accident on our battleships in a little more than 
tour years. The Iowa lost five men, the Massachusetts 
nine; the Missouri, thirty-two; and the Kearsarge, 
seven in this way. 

THE CROP REPORT. 

rhe July crop report, though the conditions which it 
presents are by no means all that might be desired, 
does not justify the gloomy prognostications made in 
some quarters and seized upon for speculative purposes, 
As to spring wheat, although the indicated crop is the 
smallest since 1900, it is to be remembered that the 
season is about two weeks late, and with favorable 
weather from this time rapid improvement is possible. 

Even as it is, the July condition is 87.2 as against an 
average for ten years of S&S. Taking winter and 
spring wheat together, the indications point to a yield 
of 634,494,000 bushels, but to this is to be added nearly 
5d.000,000 bushels now in farmers’ hands. <As to corn, 
the indications are above the average for the last ten 
years; and the crops of oats and rye promise to be more 
than usually large. 

THE FRENCH PRESIDENT SHOT AT. 

rhe celebration of the French national holiday, July 
14, at Paris, was marred by an incident which came 
near robbing the republic of its head. As President 
Fallieres was being driven back to the city from a great 
military review, under escort, a naval reservist, named 
Maille, who was standing at the curbstone, fired two 
shots at him in swift succession from a revolver, but 
with so poor an aim that no one was hit. Special pre- 
caution has been taken to guard the President, for the 
anti-militarists had planned to use the occasion for 
hissing the troops and making other demonstrations 
against them. But it appears probable that the 
would-be assassin had no political motive, but was 
simply a lunatic whose madness took this dangerous 
form. That he should have had his chance at the Presi- 


dent, however, when the authorities were More than 
usually watchful, is a startling reminder of the inse- 
curity of official lives. 

THE TERRORISTS AGAIN. 

The Russian Terrorists have resumed their activity. 
Their first victim since the dissolution of the second 
Duma gave them fresh provocation for resuming their 
campaign of assassination, is General Alikhanoff, gov- 
ernor-general of Kutais province and former governor- 
general of Tiflis. He was blown to pieces by a bomb 
thrown at him as he was driving through the streets of 
Alexandropol early in the morning of July 16. Two of 
his party were killed and two seriously hurt by the ex- 
plosion. He had gained the appelation of “wild beast” 
by the frightful atrocities which he committed and 
countenanced while engaged in the “pacification” of his 
province a year and a half ago. Fifty villages were 
wiped out during his operations; the men killed or 
driven into the mountains, and the women given over 
to the Cossacks. So long as the Terrorists choose their 
victims as discriminatingly as in this. instance, there 
will be little grief over their success. 

THE RAVAGES OF THE PLAGUE. 

The latest reports from India show that the mortal- 
ity from the plague is mounting up to a frightful total. 
During the six months which ended June 30, the deaths 
from plague reached 1,060,067. This is by far the 
heaviest mortality ever recorded. The highest previous 
record was in 1904; but the total deaths that year were 
a litle less than the figures for this half year. In June 
there was a considerable falling-off, but even in that 
month the death roll was nearly 70,000. As has been 
previously remarked in this column, these appalling 
figures mark the abandonment by the British govern- 
ment of all attempts to enforce sanitary regulations. 
The superstitions and caste differences of the natives 
made practically futile all measures of segregation; and 
now the dreadful destroyer is suffered to do its work 
without interference, so far as the native population is 
concerned. It is strange how little notice such a 
calamity attracts in the world outside. 

THE DEBT QUESTION AT THE HAGUE. 

General Porter, in behalf of the United States, has 
pressed earnestly upon the appropriate sub-committee 
of the peace conference at The Hague, the objections 
which this country entertains against the collection of 
“contractual debts” by force. His position does not 
go so far as the so-called Drago doctrine of the Latin- 
American republic, for his proposal does not cover cases 
of injury to resident aliens caused by unjust imprison- 
ment, mob violence, confiscation of property, ete., but 
only claims arising from default upon bonds and con- 
tracts. The fact is that these claims are almost al- 
Ways speculative, or bogus or greatly inflated, and the 
use of force to collect them is often little better than an 
outrage. If the conference were to condemn such 
steps as were taken by Germany and other powers to 
collect debts from Venezuela, it would be a good thing; 
but. in view of the fact that The Hague tribunal actu- 
ally gave the nations which took these belligerent meas- 
ures a preference over others which did not, it is not 
likely to do so. 

THE END OF KOREA. 

Delegates to The Hague conference have been taken 
by surprise by the appearance of representatives of 
Korea, who have endeavored to obtain recognition, with 
a view to presenting their grievances against Japan. 
In the nature of the case they could not obtain recogni- 
tion: but their temerity has been rewarded, as was to 
have been expected, by prompt action on the part of the 
Japanese government looking to the complete absorption 
of Korea. There have been plots and counter-plots at 
Seoul: and the Korean cabinet, which is pro-Japanese, 
has forced the Emperor to abdicate in favor of the 
crown prince. There may still be some show of a 
Korean government maintained for a while, but to all 
intents and purposes the little “hermit kingdom” is 
wiped off the map from henceforth. 
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PENSIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
BY CHARLES H. KEYES, HARTFORD. 


No teacher can do the best work for our children while 
at the same time compelled to be busy with plans for 
securing a livelihood when the days of service in the 
schoolroom are over. 

Teachers of the largest ability are every year being 
drawn away from the school service in which they have 
proved their high capacity to enter upon more remuner- 
ative fields of endeavor. 

The great army of teachers should always attract 
many of the brighest and ablest young men and women 
who year by year graduate from our leading educational 
institutions. The service should be so treated as to at- 
tract young men and women of character and brains to 
prepare for it as an honored and honest profession. 

There are in many of our schools men and women 
with the largest capacity for growth who are earning 
unusually good salaries from which they are laying by 
a fund to take care of themselves in old age. To do 
this they are compelled to deny themselves the opportu- 
nity to travel, the time to study, the ownership of books 
and the change of scene for bodily rest that are essen- 
tial to the life and growth of an inspiring teacher. 

* * oe * 

In thousands of the older cities and towns of our 
Union there are teachers who have practically worn 
themselves out in the service of our schools. From 
periods of from twenty-five to forty years they have 
spared no power of heart and brain in loving and con- 
secrated devotion of their lives to the lives of boys and 
girls. They are body tired, heart sore and brain weary 
with a frequency that is agonizing to witness. They 
have been able to save little or nothing. They cannot 
see that it is their duty to retire to privation or to char- 
ity. No official has the criminal courage and hardness 
of heart to turn them out to alms or starvation. Asa 
result they are spoiling the tempers or abusing the in- 
tellects of whole schoolhouses full of children in return 
for their confinement by the community at hard labor 
in the schoolroom. But this cruel and inhuman punish- 
ment of faithful old teachers who ought long ago to have 
honorably retired on pay goes on in a thousand Ameri- 
can towns. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SIX-YEAR COURSES 
OF STUDY. 

The question of dividing the twelve years of the pub- 
lic school course equally between the elementary and 
the secondary schools presents a twofold aspect: The 
first is educational or pedagogic; the second is economic. 
On the pedagogical side, while not unanimous, the trend 
of competent opinion is strongly toward such a division. 
The reasons for a six-year course are: First, it would 
give the pupils the advantage of being taught by teach- 
ers specially trained for the different branches, the gain 
coming from the better teaching that results from the 
adaptation of the teacher to the work for which he is 
best fitted and for which he has made special prepara- 
tion. 

Second: The departmental plan extended downward to 
the seventh and eighth grades would give the children 
the advantage of daily contact with several personali- 
ties. instead of that all-day association with one teacher, 
which often breeds an abnormal psychic atmosphere. 

Third: 1t would give the pupils the advantage of labo- 
ratories in which elementary science might be begun 
earlier than at present. 

Fourth: If in the high schol, the manual train’ng shops 
could be employed to start the pupil in his work without 
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sending him off to another school in another part of the 
city. 

Fifth: The modern languages could be begun earlier 
and continued longer than at present, making it possible 
to learn the languages by natural and direct metho ls. 

Sixth: It would mitigate the present abruptness of the 
transition from the elementary schools, and check the 
loss of pupils at this critical period. The object of a six- 
year course is not to save time but to secure better adap- 
tation and more natural growth, fitting the pupils better 
both for the high school and for college. 

Seventh: It would cause more pupils to enter the ninth 
grade as it would remove what is now regarded by par- 
ents as a natural stopping place. 

Eighth: Six-year courses would make the system more 
self-consistent as shown by experience in the schools of 
Germany and England. 

Ninth: It would give the pupil more time to prepare 
for college. 

Tenth: It would do much toward solving the proble 
of the outward extension of the course of study and the 
crowded curriculum. 

The economic aspect is not so favorable inasmuch as 
high schools are more expensive than elementary 
schools. But the difference in cost would not be great 
The economic objection will yield when the change 
generally believed to be a necessity. The tax payers 
cheerfully provide the necessities at any cost. 


is 


Committee: G. B. Morrison, chairman; Wilson Farrant 
Edward Ryuearson, J. H. Francis, A. B. Graham. 
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AN ALMOST CRIMINAL WEAKNESS IN’ THE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


An incident in a Massachusetts town within fif- 





teen miles of Boston reveals in a startling manne 


an almost criminal weakness in our system. An 
extract from the letter of the high school principa 
in resigning tells the whole story. Suffice it to say 
that a school board knowing little ofthe high sch 

with brief residence in the city, elected with no gen- 


eral public knowledge of their efficiency aske 
the resignation of the high school principal, against 
whom there was no thought of personal charges. 
Slight disciplinary unpleasantness affecting tw 

families was the presumable cause of their actton 
The principal said in his letter:— 

“T have been the principal of this school for nine 
years, and had previously taught twenty years. 
most of which time was spent in Pepperell, Need- 
ham, and Brockton. I left each place against tl 
wish of my board for a substantial promotion. In 
the nine vears that I have been in this town I hav 


been closely identified with church, social, and civic 
influences, and my acquaintances and, friendships 
are such as any man would prize. I have seen 

school grow from sixty-nine to 145, which is far 
in excess of the town’s gain in population. I have 
had as pupils in the high school upwards of 450 


and have graduated nearly 100. 


“The preparation of pupils for college is being 


done better than at any previous time I was 
gratified last summer that one of my geometry 
class was admitted to Mount Holyoke with 98 pet 
cent. in that subject. I have sent pupils from this 
school to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nolegy, Lawrence scientific school, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Clarke College, Brown University, Boston 


University, Mount Holyoke College, Simmons 
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College, Massachusetts Agricultural College at 
Amherst, and Salem normal school, and the Bos- 
ton normal art school, all of whom with one ex- 
ception have done well. Of these who went to 
college ten have gone by certificate and four by ex- 
amination. 

“When I took the school, it had the certificate 
right only at Boston University and a limited cer- 
tificate right at Tufts. Since then I have sent pu- 
pils by certificate to Brown, to Clarke, to Amherst 
agricultural, besides Boston University, increasing 
the certificate right of the school, until the change 
in the New England colleges regarding certificates 
three years ago. Next year, when the two pupils 
to graduate enter college, the school can satisfy the 
new rules of the New England College Entrance 
Certificate Board regarding certificates, which 
could not have been done before simply because so 
few have gone to those particular colleges. My 
successor may then reap the results of my labor 
and receive the credit thereof. 

“In these nine years I have had but three or four 
cases of annoying discipline. I have served with 
several different members on the school board be- 
fore your day, and my experience with these men 
was satisfactory in a personal and a professional 
way. 

“With the exception of a few families, whose 
children furnished more than three-fourths of all 
the annoying discipline of these nine years, I have 
had only pleasant relations with the citizens of 
Swampscott. But I realize that under the laws of 
the state of Massachusetts my livelihood and my 
professional reputation are in the hands of three 
men, no one of whom has been associated with the 
schools of his town for more than two years, only 
one of whom has ever had a child in the public 
schools of the town, no one of whom 
the high school, no one of whom has 
ferred 


has visited 
ever con- 
with me regarding the management of the 
school, no one of whom has ever suggested an 
help to me nor shown me where I could improve 
the school. 

“IT hold in my hand tangible evidence of the es- 
teem in which I am held by the teachers and the 
pupils,* but I recognize that though every other 
citizen in the town should desire my retention, this 
would not avail as against the opinions of three 
men personally unacquainted with the situation, 
but officialiy in power. I might quarrel with fate 
but for the fact that associations with many more 
members of other school boards who have known 
my work has hitherto developed only expressions 
of appreciation, so I can merely say that it is ill 
luck that places me at your mercy. I am conscious 
that my work has been well and faithfully done and 
am not ashamed to have it examined by any im- 
partial judge.” 

He 


re is a noble man, a good scholar, a 


oC OU 
teacher with twenty-nine years of highly meri- 
torious experience suddenly dethroned at the 
height of his usefulness by three men, no one of 


whom has been associated with the schools of the 
town for more than two vears, only one 
has ever hada child 


of whom 
: 1 1 . 1 ‘ - 
in the public schools of the 


*An elezant gold watch recently presented 
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town, no one of whom has ever visited his school, 
no one of whom has ever conferred with him re- 
garding the management of the school, no one of 
whom has ever suggested any help nor shown 
where he could improve the school. 

Such possibilities of injustice may well lead any 
person to hesitate before entering the profession. 
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HISTORY IN THE LIFE OF THE CHILD. 


BY WALTER A. EDWARDS, 

President of Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, Calif. 

The definition of education as a preparation for life 
is inadequate. For education is itself life. To the child 
his school should be as real and as naturally motived 
as any other of his occupations. It should have vital 
connection with his out-of-school experiences. This does 
not tie us down to the material interests which seem to 
fill the boy’s days, for he has as well his ideals and his 
hero worship. All these boyish experiences and ideas 
must be drawn upon to interpret his early studies in 
history. For life alone enables any one to form a true 
conception of history. 

The immediate aim of most elementary school history 
study is the acquisition of facts, it being understood that 
by facts we do not mean only names and dates. But the 
philosophy of history is surely beyond the comprehension 
of the young child. 

In view of these considerations it seems unpedagogi- 
cal, though perhaps practically necessary, that we begin 
history study in American schools with the history of 
our own land. Ancient history is simpler, with fewer 
interests and a less complicated social and industrial or- 
ganization and therefore better suited to the child's 
comprehension than modern history. However, this 
difliculty is partly met by selecting the material for the 
younger classes at least from the periods of gexplora- 
tion and settlement, when conditions were primitive and 


life comparatively simple. Vividness of apprehension 


is aided by the proper use of pictures, excursions to 
historical places, occasional travel talks, ete. But it 
must never be forgotten that the only way in which 


children can learn history is through those aspects of 
it, which they can in some measure interpret by means 
of experiences they themselves have had. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

DICTEES FRANCAISES. Selected and arranged by 
Mary Stone Bruce of the Newton (Mass.) high school, 
Boston: D. Cc. Heath & Co. Cloth. 46 pp. Price, 
25 cents. 

A little book compiled for dictation purposes by one 
who believes that dictation has its own place, and one of 
no little value, in forming acquaintance with another 
language. In the collection are brief and simple anec- 
dotes, sentences for testing the use of participles, fa- 
miliar proverbs with English equivalents, and short quo- 
tations from French writers. The plan is to use them 
from the second year in French ,onward. 
ELEMENTARY FRENCH. By Fred Davis Aldrich of 

Worcester Academy and Professor Irving L. Foster 

of Pennsylvania State College. Boston: Ginn & Ca, 

12mo. Cloth. 329 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Some time ago these same authors provided “Founda- 
tions of French,” which met wide approval. The pres- 
ent volume is an outgrowth of the former one, and 
equally able. In general it will furnish an effective in- 
troduction to the French language, and incidentally it 
covers fully the elementary requirements in grammar 
and composition. Teachers will find that the abundant 
exercises adapt it to the needs of students in the first 
year of high schools, while, by making suggested omis- 
sions, there is offered a concise course suitable for more 
mature students and for those wit! time at their 
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TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 17-19: Vermont State Teacb- 
ers’ Association, Buriington, Vt. 


October 17-19: Northwestern Iowa 


Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 


December 26, 27, 28: Montana State 
Teachers’ Association, Missoula. 


December 31-January 1, 2, 3, ’U8: 


Colorado State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


July 1-October 31: Summer courses 
for foreign students, University of 
Dijon, Dijon, France. 


July 1-August 23: Summer session, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 


July 1-August 8: Summer term, Unt 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. 


July 1-19: Summer school, New York 
University, New York City. 


July 1-26: Summer session, Interstate 
Normal, Norfolk, Va. 


July 1-August 2: Summer school, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


July 1-August 9: Summer session, 
Oshkosh State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


July 1-August 3: Summer school of 
Manual Training and Domestie 
Economy, Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Peoria, III. 


July leAugust 9: Summer school at 
University Heights, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. 

July 2-August 9: Summer courses, 


Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


July 3-27: Summer school, Connecti- 


cut Agricultural College, Storrs, 
Conn. 
July 4-August 14: Summer session, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


July 5-August 16: 
Yale University, 
Conn. 


July 5-August 16: Summer school 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


July 7-August 17: Summer school, 
aaa Institute, Chautauqua, 


July 8-August 19: Summer school, 
Whitewater Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 


July 8-August 17: Summer school, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


July 9-August 17: The summer ses- 
sion of the Columbia University, 
New York City. 


July 9-August 30: 
State Normal 


. H. 


Summer 
New 


sehool, 
Haven, 


Summer school, 
school, Plymouth, 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
EAST NORTHFIELD. Philip K. 


Green, professor of English and 
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mathematics, and Professor David A. 
Durward, assistant in the agricultural 
department at the Mt. Hermon 
school for boys, were drowned July 
2 while canoeing in the Connecticut 
river by the upsetting of their canoe. 

BROCKTON. Don C. Bliss, for 
seven years superintendent of schools 
at Kearney, N. J., has been chosen by 
the school board of this city as the 
to Superintendent = of 
Schools Barrett B. Russell, who had 
held the office in Brockton nearly 
twenty-three years. He was born in 
Vermont, graduated at Dartmouth, 
and then principal of a high 
school in Michigan, afterwards being 
called to Kearney, N. J., and then 


successor 


Was 


being elected superintendent of 
schools in that place. Barrett B. 
Russell, whose tenure is stated to 


have been the longest of any superin- 
tendent of schools in the state, re- 
signed the latter part of April. 
NORTH ATTLEBORO. Robert 
J. Fuller, who has been superintend- 
ent of schools at Palmer since 1904, 
has been unanimously elected super- 
intendent of North Attleboro. Mr. 
Fuller is a graduate of Brown Uni- 


versity. He taught in Providence, 
R. I... and was sub-master of the 
East Providence high school, after- 


wards for some years superintendent 
at Norwood, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 
DANBURY. Princpal as 2B: 
Peterson of the Danhury high school 
appointed a member of the 
legislative committee of the Connecti- 


has been 


cut Council of Education bv Presi- 
dent F. S. Luther of Hartford. The 
other members of the committee are 


Wilham North Rice of Wesleyan 
University and Superintendent F. H. 
New Haven. 


> ; 
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NEW LONDON. Miss Louise 
Allyn, teacher of Enghsh and history 
in the freshman class, W. M. I., has 


resigned 


with the intention of taking 


a vear for rest. 


WILLIMANTIC. The town 
school committee held a special meet- 
matter of 


ing July 3 to consider the 
i Bugbee’s deciination 


ins 

Principal E. J. 

to continue as principal of the high 
school another vear at the same 
salary. It was voted that the teach- 
ers’ commit be instructed to take 
steps to obtain a new principal. 

Ralph CC. Fitts has _ resigned 
from the Windham high _ school 
faculty and is to be sub-master 
of the Gardner. (Mass.) high school. 
He will teach physics, chemistry, and 
review mathematics. Mr. Fitts has 
taught at the local school for two 
years and has done much to raise the 
standard of athletics. 

NORWALK. At a special meet- 
the hoard of school visitors 
all the teachers of the Norwalk high 
school were re-engeged for the com- 


ing year at increased salaries, save E. 


tee 


ing of 


T. Wallis of the South Norwalk di- 
vision, who did not apply for re- 
appointment. It is understood that he 


elsewhere. 
is $50 in 


wil! go The increase 
in salary the case of each 
woman teacher in the high school at 
each end of the town. 

The teachers of the two East Nor- 
walk public schools held their closing 
reception of the school term with Dr. 
E. H. Gumbart, the retiring princi- 
pal, and his wife, at their home on 
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East avenue. 


During the evening 
there was the presentation to Dr. 
Gumbart of a gold double eagle, 


the remembrance of the teachers of 
the two schools. The presentation 
speech was made by Miss Gertrude 
Von Gal of grade eight, who ex- 
pressed the best wishes and the good 
will of the teachers towards Mr. 
Gumbart in his duties as principal 
of the new high school. 


NEW BRITAIN. Teachers have 
been selected to fill the vacancies 
caused by the resignations among the 
normal school faculty Miss Jennie E. 
Guernsey will be succeeded in- 
structor in history by Lonise 
Schmahl of New Haven, a graduate 
of the New Haven normal school, 
class of 1901, who has taken a course 
at Yale University. Miss Frances 
Gardner of Southington, Miss Agnes 
E. Ostling of Chester and Miss Mary 


as 


Miss 


Thurber Hartford will take the 
places of Miss Mary E. Bidwell, Miss 
\ddie M. Dickinson and Miss Kath- 
erine Stoughton. Miss Gardner 


graduated from the local state normal 
schoo! in 1905 and has taught since 
then at Englewood, N. J J. W. 
Andrews succeeds Miss M. Gertrude 


Fenn, teacher in drawing. He is to 
teach in the public schools as well as 
the norma! 


Principal Marcus White of the State 


Normal school secured Rey. R. 
H. Potter as orator for the gradua- 
tion exercises, June 20) The di- 
plomas were presented by Gov- 

MANCHESTER. In the Ninth 
District school Miss Ida I. Boyce, 


one of the supervisors, will travel in 


Europe and has handed her resigna- 


tion to the authorities Miss Clara 
G. Stanles, the cooking and sewing 
teacher, Miss Sybil M. Gray, in- 


structor in wood working, and Eddv 


P. Howard, one of the instructors at 
the Manchester public high school, 
have all secured other places and 


have resigned. 
WATERBURY. 
serlin W. Tinker 


sch s has been 


Superintendent 
of the publie 
reappointed for a 

Miss Ethel W 
appointed to the 


» take the place oO! Miss 


rerm or two years 


Phipps has been 
high school 


Mary Abbott 


graduate of 


Miss Phipps is a 
Mt. Helyoke Colle 
d one ye 
Easthampton. Mass., public schools, 
and was teaching in Haverhill, Mass., 
unti! she accepted the place to s 1b- 
during Miss Abbott's b- 
sence. Joseph H. Wallace, appointed 
a teacher in the high school, is a 
Dartmouth, and 
past two years has been vice-principal 
§ the Amherst (Mass.) high school. 
NORWICH. Miss Fannic A. 
Bishop of Norwich, of the Willimantic 
normal school 
granted a years’ 
willtake a course in the Te: 
College at New York. 


The annual exhil 


ind has ha 


irs exper;rience in 


stitnte 
raduate 


- 1 
tor the 


faculty, has been 


le ave ol abs« nce 


ition of the work 


vf the students in the Norwich art 
school was this vear a_ three-fold 
event. Combined with the opening 
of the new Converse art gallery and 
the large exhibit of work by the art 
school alumni. 

Miss Harriet E. Rallion of this 
city has been appointed teacher 
of French and German in_ the 
Brattleboro, Vermont, high school, 
her duties to begin with the 
opening of the next school year 
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Miss Rallion is a graduate of the 
class of 1902, Tufts College, and 
since her gradution has had four 
years’ successful experience as a 
teacher of modern languages in the 
high schools of Norwalk and Willi- 
mantic. 

The second banquet and social ses- 
sion of the Principals’ Club was held 
Tune 3. There were thirteen in at- 
tendance. Principal Hobson, who 
was in charge of the.successful af- 
fair, acted as toastmaster, and the 
following toasts were responded to: 
“The Past.’ Superintendent N. L. 
Bishop; “The Present,” Superintend- 
ent J. B. Stanton; “The Future,” B. 
F. Dood: “The Nineteenth Century 
Teacher,” C. C. Russell; “The Other 


Half—the Men,” Mrs. Mabel C. 
Bliven: “The Other Half—the La- 
dies.” J. A. T. Williams; “Social 


Life,’ A. R. MacMahon. In his ad- 
dress, Mr. Russell referred to the 
late A. A. DeWitt, formerly princi- 
pal at Norwich Town. 

STAFFORD SPRINGS. Miss 
Gertrude L. Avery, who has taught 
in the Sixth School District, has re- 
signed to teach in Stratford. 

PUTNAM. Miss Bernice E. Paine 
of Wakefield, Mass., has been en- 
gaged by the Putnam School Board 
for a teacher in the kindergarten de- 
partment in the Israel Putnam 
school. 

SOUTHINGTON. 
the Lewis high school bas been se- 
cured in the person of J. D. W. 
Chester of Turner Falls, Mass. at a 
salary of $1,200. He will fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
W. H. Young, who has accepted the 


A principal for 


principalship of the Claremont (N. 
H.) high school. 
GREENWICH. Miss Katharine 


R. Moore has resigned as teacher in 
the high school. 


CENTRAL STATES. 





MICHIGAN. 
ALBION. Co-eds of Albion Col- 
lege have petitioned for a single man 
to be selected as director of the con- 
servatory to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Dr. Frank Wil- 
bur Chace. In 


chapel there was 
found a huge petition upon the desk 
signed by the co-eds of the institu 


tion, asking that the unmarried 
ye given the place. 


nan 


OHIO. 
CINCINNATI. President Dabney 
of the University of Cincinnati has 
had a salary increase of $1,900. 


KANSAS. 

WICHITA. The supreme court 
of Kansas has decided that the city 
of Wichita, by its board of education, 
in the absence of statutory authority, 


has no right to exclude a child, by 
reason of its color, from any of its 
publie schools. 

The action was brought in the 


Wichita district court by Mrs. Sallie 
Rowles on a writ of mandamus to 
compel the school board of the city 
of Wichita to admit her daughter, 
Fannie, to the Emerson school. In 
1889 Wichita passed an ordinance 
providing separate schools for negro 
children. The district court refused 
the mandamus of Mrs, 


action 
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Rowles. She 
preme court. 


appealed to the su- 
The court reversed the 


Sedgwick court ruling on _ this 
ground :— : 

“It is certain that the city of 
Wichita is not authorized to main- 
tain any grade of its public schools 
for the separate education of its 
white and negro children. The 


history of the legislation on this sub- 
ject, from 1868 to 1905, amounts to 
almost a legislative declaration that, 
in. the absence of an express grant 
thereof, no city or school district has 
any authority to discriminate against 
any child or to deny it admission to 
any public school thereof on account 
of its color.” 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 





WASHINGTON. 

SPOKANE. The council of Whit- 
man College at a meeting in Walla 
Walla adopted preliminary plans to 
secure an increase for the endowment 
fund of the institution. By standing 
sponsor for an organized effort on 
behalf of the college to raise $50,000, 
the alumni hope to induce Dr. D. K. 
Pearson of Chicago to make an offer 
of a like amount to the fund. Presi- 
dent William Proctor of the alumni 
has been in correspondence with the 
benefactor of the college regarding 
the matter and feels that he has re- 
ceived sufficient encouragement to 
warrant the action taken. 

Graduates of the Washington State 
College who claim Spokane as their 
place of residence formed the Wash- 
ington State Alumni Association of 
Spokane a few days ago. The ob- 
ject is to bring the graduates of the 
state college into closer relationship 
with each other and to promote the 
welfare of the institution. The offi- 
cers are: President, G. Nixon; first 
vice-president, J. B. Cordine: second 
vice-president, C. B. Stuht; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Butler; trus- 
tees, A. Turner, E. R. Abernethy, and 
E. Mashburn. 

Spokane College building, which is 
being erected in Manito park, a sub- 
urb of Spokane, by the United Nor- 
wegian Lutheran church of America, 
will, when completed, represent an 
expenditure of more than $100,000. 
The institution, it is planned, will be 
opened next September and an- 
nouncement is made that several ex- 
perienced instructors have already 
been engaged and that numerous 
students have applied for admission. 
Standard collegiate, academic, indus- 
trial, commercial, art, and music 
courses will be established. It is be- 
lieved that the college will bring at 
least 400 students a year to Spokane, 
and also a number of new residents, 
attracted by the increased educa- 
tional facilities. The decision to lo- 
cate the college in Spokane was made 
at a conference three years ago, when 
the city was out against six other 
cities, its offer being ten acres of land 
and a cash bonus of $5.000. The 
building site was donated by the 
Spokane-Washington Improvement 
Company. 

Nine thousand, five hundred and 
eighty-one pupils were registered in 
the public schools of Spokane a few 
days ago, the largest number in the 
history of the city. The high school 
had 1.271. Lincoln 885, Edison 706, 
Bancroft 616, Bryant 589, Emerson 
549. Garfield 656. Grant 346. Haw- 
thorne 645. Holmes 537. Irving 546, 
Logan 390, McKinley 582, Longfel- 
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low 265, Lowell 53, Manito Park 
school 25, Washington 401, Webster 
502, Whittier 103, Lincoln 885, Frank- 
lin 327, ungraded school 36. 

These appointments for the Spo 
kane high school and manual training 
department at Bryant school are an- 
nounced: Hzra Lollar, Miss Carrie 
Warner, and Miss Clara D. Fox as 
English teachers at the high school; 
H. R. Wolleott for a vacancy in the 
German department, and E. G. Con- 
stantine for French and Spanish. 
M. G. Smith, a graduate of Valpa- 
raiso College in Indiana, was ap- 
pointed teacher of manual training, 
Mr. Lollar, Mr. Wolcott, and Miss 
Fox graduated from the University 
of Chicago, Miss Warner from Cor- 
nell, and Mr. Constantine from the 
University of Minnesota. 


aa 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Wabash College, Crawfordville, 
Ind., is seventy-five years old. 

Dr. Franklin Hamilton of Boston 
is to become chancellor of the 
new National University at Wash- 
ington. 

Monument College, 
have a Carnegie-(T. 
brary costing $40,000. 

The State Agricultural 
Ames, Ia., graduates 133. 

Professor Evey P. Kerr 
O., is elected president of 
College, LeGrand, Ia. 

Professor Barry Gilbert goes from 
the University of Iowa to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

President 
fulfillment 
Galesburg, 
necessary 
negie gift. 





Illinois, is 
P.) 


to 
Shonts  li- 


College, 


of Troy, 
Palmer 


Fisher announces the 
by Lombard College, 
Ill., of all conditions 


to secure the $25,000 Car- 


Drake University, Des Moines, Ia.. 

is to have a Drake-Carnegie library. 
a a. 

On August 1 Robert C. 


Metcalf is 
to open an 


educatonal bureau at 120 
, . 4 

Boylston street, Boston, in partner- 
ship with J. B. Groce, formerly with 


Allyn & Bacon. Their plan is to 
conduct their business on different 
lines from the regular teachers’ 
agency, although the placing of 


ex- 
perienced teachers will be one of the 
largest parts of their business. It 
s their intention to personally vouch 
for 


every teacher they recommend. 
Mr. Groce being familiar with the 
high school business and Mr. Met- 
calf especially strong on the gram- 
mar school end of it. They also 
have in mind a scheme to contract 
wth towns to. furnish teachers, 
thereby saving the school com- 
mittees or superintendents the dis- 


igreeable duty of spending so much 
time traveling about, and also sav- 


ing them traveling expenses. They 
ilso expect to become general col- 
lectors [f educational information 
that would be of value to superin- 
tendents and teachers, which will al- 
ways be at the disposal-of those wish- 
itig it. Anotl 


\other quite important fea- 
ture of the new 7} 


business will be 
coaching te achers for the Boston eX- 
uminations The fact that teach- 
ers are appointed on the basis of 
their standing makes it desirable for 
them to obt is high mark as 
' s<ih] d 1 thev ire weak on 
certain subjects they can, at slight 
expense, be coached on these sub- 
jects through system of corre- 
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SCHOOL BOARDS and EDUCATORS become more convinced every da 


THAT THE 
Holden Adjustable Book Covers 
Perfect Self Binders 
“T” Binders and 
Transparent Paper 


Are Indispensable in INCREASING THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS, and 
Keeping them Clean and Sanitary during the full School Year. 


From January Ist, 1907, to April 1st, 1907, we show a 30 per cent, increase 
in our business over same period one year ago. 


Overhaul your Books and Stock and send us your order 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 














THE MAGAZINES. 


—Magazine readers are looking 
forward with interest to the fiftieth 
anniversary number of the Atlantic 
Monthly, due this fall. Among 
Americans, the Atlantic, by right 
of its long standing and by virtue of 
its broad policy of appealing to all 
classes of readers, holds a notable 
position. Important leading articles 
on politics, literature, labor, educa- 
tion, art, and the topics of the day, 
written in every case by prominent 
men, appear in this issue. The At- 
lantic pictures to its readers the real 
forces which make up American life, 
and both here and in Europe it is re- 
garded as the best expression of our 
national character. 


—The August instalment of the 
new series of essays by A. C. Benson, 
appearing in Putnam’s under the gen- 
eral title of “At Large,” is devoted 
to “Contentment”-—a theme which is 
treated somewhat in Thackeray’s 
“Roundabout” manner, though more 
distinctly in that which Mr. Benson 
has made his own and which has de- 
lighted the readers of the “Upton 
Letters,” “From a College Widow,” 
etc. Under the title, “Liberal Cul- 
ture, Athenian and American,” is 
presented a striking paper by Presi- 
dent J. G. Schurman of Cornell Uni- 
versity. A contrast is drawn between 
the culture which obtained in classic 
times and that to which Americans 
aspire to-day; and there are practi- 
cal and helpful suggestions in what 
Dr. Schurman says. 


—Charles D. Stewart, best known 
for his “The Fugitive Blacksmith” 
and “Partners of Providence”—hoth 
of which proved his intimate ac- 
quaintunce with the Mississippi and 
Missouri—has written for the August 
Century, the midsummer holiday 
number, of “The Waterways of 
America.” Mr. Stewart calls atten- 
tion to the fact that while we have 
neglected and abandoned our water- 
ways, England, Germany, France, 
Holland, and Belgium are all con- 
templating further extension and im- 
provement of their canal systems; 
he claims that the Mississippi above 
Cairo is decadent, not for lack of 
ability to compete, but for lack of 
commerce, “which is to say, accessi- 
bility by means of its own tributa- 
ries,” and has some _ interesting 
things to say about the Chicago 





sanitary and ship canal, completed in 
1900 at a cost of fifty millions. .As 3 
clear, reliable, and suggestive pre- 
sentation of the past, present, and 
possible future of our waterways, the 
article is a valuable contribution on a 
subject of vital importance to every 
American. 

—The Angust Everybody’s is a 
midsummer number, bright with 
color and offering an inviting spread 
of short stories for vacation days. 
However, those who look to a maga- 
zine for something besides entertain- 
ment, even in hot weather, have not 
been forgotten, the preponderance of 
fiction being happily balanced by the 
first installment of a new series by 
Charles Edward Russell. Under the 
title, “Where Did You Get It, Gen- 
tlemen?” the author prepares to in- 
vestigate the sources of some of our 
“swollen fortunes,” beginning m this 
number with an account of the rise 
of Thomas F. Ryan. The series 
promises to stand high in the list of 
sensational financial articles that 
have appeared in this magazine. The 
fiction feature of the August number 
is an exquisite Japanese story, called 
“White Iris,” by Mary Fenollosa, il- 
Iustrated in color, and there are nine 
other short stories with themes of 
love, humor, and adventure in the 
hands of such well-known writers as 
O. Henry, Herman Scheffauer, Doro- 
thy Canfield, Constance Smedley, 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, Hugh Pen- 
dexter, and Gouverneur Morris. 
Booth Tarkington writes amusingly 
on “Some Americans Abroad,” and 
an anonymous biography called “The 
Husband of a Celebrity” is delight- 
ful reading. The recent newspaper 
beautv contest prompts James 
Huneker to inquire “Is There an 
American Type of Feminine Beauty?” 
and the article is illustrated with 
photographs of most of the prize win- 
Another pictorial feature is 


ners. 
“The Mystery of Bird-Flight,’ in 
which Harold Bolce throws some 


new light on the problem of aerial 
navigation. 

—The August number of the 
Woman’s Home Companion is pri- 
marily an all-story number except, of 
course, for the twelve indispensable 
departments that appear in each is- 
The second instalment of An 
story, “Hel- 
this number, 
comes up to 


sue. 
thorny Hope’s new love 
ena’s Path,” appears in 
and all the other fiction 


the excellent standard of Mr. Hope’s 
novel. Among the contributors are 
Anne Hamilton Donnell, author of 
“Rebecca Mary,” May Isabel Fisk, 
in one of her inimitable monologues, 
Zona Gale, Clinton Dangerfield, Mary 
Wilhelmina Hastings, and Jeannette 
Cooper. Considerable space is de- 
voted to the vacation problem, and 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, Margaret 
E. Sangster, Anna Steese Richard- 
son, and the editor all give some ad- 
mirable vacation suggestions. The 
number is elaborate pictorially with a 
double page of photographs of chil- 
dren of royalty and of other promi- 
nent people with their pet ponies— 
and illustrations by such well-known 
illustrators as E. Dalton Stevens, 
Blanche Greer, and Herman Pfeifer. 
eas ae eae 
HE KNEW. 

The pretty teacher was trying to 
explain the difference between good 
conduct and bad. “Good actions,’ 
she explained, ‘‘are the lovely flowers. 
Bad ones are the weeds. Now can 
any little boy or girl tell me the dif- 
ference between flowers and weeds? 
What are flowers? What are weeds?’ 


“Weeds,” said Walter, who had 
been struggling with the sorrel in 


his mother’s garden, “are the plants 
that want to grow, and flowers are the 
ones that don’t.”—Youth’s Compan- 
ion. 
SPEEDING THE P. G. 
Host—‘“Beastly night.’ 





Departing Friend—‘‘Rotten! Not 
fit to turn a dog into.” 
Host—‘“‘No; well, good night, old 


chap.’’—Tatler. 








A Sweeping Victory for 


ISAAC PITMAN 
SHORTHAND 


Speed with Accuracy again Triumphant 


At the great International Contest for 
SPEED and ACCURACY in shorthand writ- 
ing, held at Boston, March 30, 1907, under the 
auspices of the Fastern Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Miss Nellie M. Wood (Isaac 
Pitman writer) carried off the Eagan Inter- 
national Cup, and Sidney H. Godfrey (Isaac 
Pitman writer) again won the Miner Gold 
Medal. 

Send for copy of *‘Pitman’s Journal” con- 
taining a full report of above contest 


ISAAC PITMAN &S8ONS 31 Union Sq,, N.Y 
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The Rhodes Scholarship Trust. 


The following is a full list of the 
candidates for the Rhodes scholar- 
ships who have passed the respon- 
sions examination of the University 
of Oxford in the recent examination 
beld throughout the United States. 
Out of 215 candidates, 138 passed 
this qualifying test. 

The election is to be completed in 
each state and the name of the suc- 
cessful competitor notified to the 
trust before April 15. Elected schol- 


ars enter into residence at Oxford in 
October, 1907. 


Alabama—J. J. Rodgers, A. White. 
Arkansas—M. L. Caldwell, J. J. 
James. C. A. Keith. 
California—H. A. 
Forncrook, B. H. 
Thomas. 
Colorado—Fred D. Anderson, A. §. 
Chenoweth, D. S. Tucker. 
Connecticut—H. F. Bishop. 


Clarke, 


Cc. &§. 
Jones, B. 


H. 


Delaware—H. G. Cochran, C. A. 
Southerland. 

Florida—B. Blackman, W._ T. 
Stockton. 

Georgia—Dudley B. Anderson, N. 
A. Goodyear, R. P. Walker. 

Idaho—B. D. Mudgett, McK. F. 
Morrow. 

Illinois—Lee R. Blohm, Cc. W. 


David, H. J. Gee, J. J. Lynch, D. E. 
Murphy, B. Tomlinson. 

Indiana—I. Osborne. 

Ilowa—R. W. Clack, J. W. 
row. 

Kansas—Warren A. Ault, C. & 
traden, F. B. Bristow, L. E. Urner. 

Kentucky—G. W. Campbell, W. S. 
Hamilton, W. Stuart. 

Louisiana—J. H. Jackson, C., 
Zeek. 

Maine—L. Bonney, H. M. Ellis, W. 
Cc. Jordan, B. F. Keith. 

Maryland—W. N. Doub, 
Wallis. 

Massachusetts—C. Benton, C. H. 
Haring, F. Livesey, A. LeR. Locke, 
R. W. Rosenberg, C. A. Wilson, B. 
M. Woodbridge. 

Michigan—L. C. Hull. 

Minnesota—T. A. Buenger, L. 
Frve. 

Mississippi—R. C. Beckett, T. 
McCarley, A. Williams, A. Wood. 

Missouri—W. Cross, W. E. Dandy, 
M. B. Giffen, L. D. Jennings. 

Montana—J. R. Thomas. 

Nebraska—S. M. Rinaker, J. 
Smith, H. A. Whitehorn. 

Nevada—aA. L. St. Clair. 

New Hampshire—D. W. Heistand, 
J. R. McLane. 

New Jersey—S. A. Devan, W. El- 
sing, R. H. Hansl, D. G. Herring, J. 
A. Muller, P. K. Rogers, P. L. Ur- 
ban, E. W. Walker. 

New York—B. Campbell, C. J. 
Costello, C. D. Heaton, I’. P. Lyons, 
L. K. Richardson, R. M. Scoon. 

North Carolina—B. R. Lacy. 

North Dakota—G. R. Vowles. 

Ohio—R. Burroughs, D. P. Handy- 
side. A. J. W. Horst, L. E. Myers, 8. 
7. Wing. 

Oklahoma—J. T. Broke, E. W. Bur- 
gess, E. K. Kline, W. C. Mongold. 

Oregon—C. B. Hamble, L. M. John- 
zon. W. W. Johnson, C. K. Lyans, E. 
J. Winans, 


Wood- 


F. 


W. D. 


A. 


T. 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT. 





Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words) $1 each, in- 


sertion. 


Each additional line 25 cents, 


Copy for this department must reach us one week previous to date of 


publication. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART. 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


nELP WANTED, 


TEACHER. State Normal school 
in the South wants teacher of Eng- 
lish grammar who can coach in ath- 
letics and direct physical training. 
Salary $1,000. Suite 144, 305 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 














A WOMAN TEACHER from Ohio 
who is to be in Lowell for the sum- 
mer would like office work or tutor- 
ing for a few hours each day. Isa 
college graduate. Address V—L, 
eare of Journal of Education. 





TEACHERS and students earn money 

during vacation soliciting orders for 
‘‘Nearest the Pole” by Commander 
Peary. C. W. Cary, Y. M. C. A. 
Building, Portland, Maine. 





: vie 
HOUSE TO LET for the summer 


months. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE. Com- 
plete and modern in all appointments, 
within two miles of Boston and Har- 
vard, near street cars and yet in 
quiet neighborhood, will be available 
for a group of teachers at a low price. 
Apply “Summer Rent,” care Jour- 
nal of Education. 


AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
Heartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
Tablets have no superior. They are 
sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
a box. Sent postpaid. Address J, 
F. W., care Journal of Hducation, 
Boston, Mass. 


Sel 


TEACHERS wishing the best of 
camp life in New Hampshire with ex 
tra good board, through July for $6.50 
a week, in August at slight increase 
in price, apply to L. L. W—, 74 Per- 
kins street, Somerville, Mass, ‘ 





COME TO CAMP INGLEVIEW on 
Lake Winnipesaukee for your vacation. 
Low rates and special attractions for 
teachers. Refer by permission to A. 
E. Winship, 29-A Beacon street, C. W. 
Haley, Milford. Apply to Mrs. W. A. 
Phipps, Hopkinton, Mass, 





AT THE COVE, Friendship, Me. 
There you can live the simple, restful 
life; can get back close to nature; 
can dream away the golden days of 
summer; can forget that you were 
ever tired or worn out; and can re- 
joice in the very gladness of living. 
Nature has done her part; nothing 
has been overlooked or omitted. For 
the other part, there is wholesome 
home-cooking—plenty of it; fresh 
berries, vegetables, milk, butter, eggs, 
and fish; and good beds. Write to 
ates Mary A. Lawry, Somerville, 

ass. 








FURNISHED HOUSE 


All conveniences, near Boston 


(steam or trolley) to let forthe summer. One 
acre of land, beautiful trees, fine neighbor- 
hood, quiet, restful. Address: 


WM. F. JARVIS, Waltham, Maser, 











Pennsylvania—M. A. Dickie, W. 
L. Hemphill, E. T. Horn, A. P. Kelso, 
Cc. J. Ruch, G. Wanger. 

Rhode Island—Z. Chafee, 
Dennett, G. Hurley. 

South Carolina—C. S. Brice, J. H. 
Taylor. 

South Dakota—M. A. Brown, V. K. 
Brown, G. W. Norvell. 

Tennessee—S. W. Ayres, 
Gass, J. Hinton, Silas McBee. 

Texas—H. L. MeNeil, D. A. Skin- 
ner. 

Utah—R. W. Hartley. 


R. N. 


H.. i. 


Vermont—J. M. D. Olmstead, C. C. 
Wilson. 
Virginia—G. W. Cahoon, A. P. 


Gray, N. D. Smithson. 
Washington—S. H. Blalock, F. J. 
MeArdle. 


West Virginia—R. P. Strickler. 


Wisconsin—E. A. Hooton, P. A. 
Knowlton, T. J. MeLernan, F. L. 
Schneider, D. H. Stevens, A. B. 
West. 


Dr. George R. Parkin, agent of the 


Rhodes Scholarship Trust, writes the 
following :— 

“I hear from Oxford that the aver- 
age work done this time has been 
higher than ever before and the pro- 
portion of the candidates who have 
passed the examination is greater. 
> wake a. a communications I 
have had with many of the states, I 
am satisfied that an appreciation of 
the advantages to be gained from the 
scholarships is steadily growing. I 
was informed from several states 
that the candidates undergoing exam- 
ination were among the best that the 
state could produce.” 





“What do you know of the char- 
acter of this man?’ was asked of a 
base at a police court the other 

ay. 

“What do I know of his character? 
I know it to be unbleachable, your 
honor,” he replied, with much em 
phasis. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 





FISHE 


TEACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
Sxodient Meiities Sup ror Manual. 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


ACENCY 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. 
‘Was s 1505 Denver, Col., 405 Coo 
Spokane, Wash., 313 


Penn. Ave. 


Chicago, 203 Michigan Avenue. 


BOSTON 
4 Ashburton Pi. 


1200 Williams Ave. 
415 Studio Bidg. 
238 Douglas Bldg, 


Portland, Ore.. 
r Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 
ookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston 


Established 1885 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 





For Results 
none excel the 


EDUCATORS 


Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 


101 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. 


EXCHANGE 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENC 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO, Proprietors 
2-A Beacon Street, Boston 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE : 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


OF BOSTON, 
20 Boylston St. 


Correspondence invited. 





METCALF & GROCE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


For SCHOOL COMMITTEES, SUPERINTENDENTS, and TEACHERS 
Rooms, 521-522 Walker Building, 


ROBERT C. METCALF 


120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
JOSEPH B, GROCE 





we SCIENCE ‘puntinh. x 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators. 


Japanese Schools. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD, 


Exhibition of the arrangement and 


equipment of Japanese schools shows 


the patient methodical way in which 
this people is being taught; the uni- 
versality of the system, the scien- 


tific fashion in which the teaching is 
graded, and the automatic manner in 
which one stage leads on to an- 
ther, from kindergarten to high 
school, s ays the Times of London 

Whe bnildings, which are of wood 
for fear of (atiandlo Ss, are simple, 
dignified, and spacious Their equip 
ment 1s much the same aS that of 
good sch ihe in Europe and America 
and the subjects are much the same, 
with some obvious exceptions. One 
foreign lan: guage is taught almost 
universally, 1d "that language is 
English Six pen is .the weekly 
allewance in the middle schools for 
this, which is deemed by the Japanese 
authorities to be an absolutel I 
di yet r subject By the ag 
if Ss boy nd girls h e gt 
rally learned to speak ane 

é Drawing is s 

ivo ( id nationally, ° 1K es 

ud | tful fruits and flowers, 
bird id fishes. Morality is taught 
té even the voungest childret | 
means of pictures, bearing such titles 
as “Be lively,” “Don't -_ a | 
‘Tal care of your body,” “Th 


joys of ete. Punishments 


home,” 
are scarcely ever required . ae 
poral nianiehm + ac abolis] 
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WRITE US 


WHEN YOU NEED A TEACHER 
WHEN YOU NEED A POSITION 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


H. CLARK, [igr. 


1725 Stout Street, DENVER, COLO. 








Some New Books. 





Title. Author. haomnpala Price. 
ee Ne I ca rath talon 06% 46% 6 < Opes egegsece Smith Columbia University Press, N.Y. 1.06 
The U. S. Steel Corporation ..........++ sees eeeees 3erglund > 1.50 
Social Democracy and Population ..........-.. -«. Tenney - 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It ... .....2+.....0. Demmon{ Ed.] American Bx 0k ¢ oO. 35 
Te We GONG WORIR, iocc ines cbse. ec ceedicedseee’ Crozier Longmans, Green & Co., 4.50 
Pl Is 0» waph oncn cence tcoccccccoecere Masterman B. W. Huebsc h 1.50 
ad... cs we cadence sot cccecses Griggs 1.50 
The Art of Composition.... Schuyler & Buck Charles Scribner’s Sons, al 
Psychology ...++.-:.cescseccsereenceeecseneccneces Judd ‘ CEE, 
BRGGNS DAL WAtETS 2000600 ccc ces sccceséseee coos Benson G. P. Putnam’s Sons 1.25 
Proverbs of Alfred.........20.-++ssseeseeeeees eee Skeat{Ed.] Henry Frowde 60 
PMRNIOTE MAIER. ce sine ccs veneee sec scce cess Haddow({Ed.] “ ‘+0 
ROMP ENO. oh dbo kdn 0s 06506300 cece ceed cece Abbot The Macmillan C 3.25 
I Ok, . os mn cemnctwbeenesece Hutchinson ‘“ ‘ ‘ 1.25 
i Ne, cencecccccenntss O6% 9600 MacKenzie 1.25 
pg eg EOS err ere Shaw Brentenos, diet 
Practical Christian Sociology. Crafts Funk & Wagnalls Co. 1.50 
ls. i he olen 5 deeaencandesd DeMorgan Henry Holt & C ‘ 17 
An Ode to Harvard and Other Poems...... Bynner Small, Ma aynard & "Ci  Bostor 1.00 
Sixty Years with Plymouth Church... ............ Griswold Fleming H. Reve N. 1.00 
Foods and Their Uses.. ........... -+e0+-. +--+. Carpenter Seieena & Industry Co., Boston 1.00 














Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
TATE on VORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 


sexes. For catalogue. 
he the Principal, A.G.BoypEn, A.M. 


STE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircousurG, Mass. 
sexes. For catalogues address 
"Some G. THompson, Principal. 











STVENO NORMAL SCHOOL, Framincuam, Maas. 
women only. Especial attention is 
called to the new course of Household Arts. 


For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 
Principal. 


GTATE ni NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Principal, J. ASBURY PITMAN. 





nen wa 

tw \ ( ° Phere is 

thine beside the picture whicl 
schor hildren lay to heart, n 

the Emp rs education pr 

tion 1896, which hangs in evet 
scho« It partial translation 1 
|*Pursue learning and cultivate the 
arts, and thereby pees intellect } 
| facultic nd moral 2 Further- 
| more advance the ‘pub lie good and 
respect the stitution and ev t 
Inv Po ee uld emergency arise, 

ursel Ss ragveously t the ‘ 

ind th ruard an maint 2 
pre nerity of F imperial 

oeval with the heave nd the earth! 
With that as a daily lesson for 
rears is it any wonder that the young 


struggle 
shouting 


the recent 
death 


men of Japan in 
rushed to their 
‘Banzai.’ ” 

FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 


edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
** St. Jude’s.’’ 
Philadelphia 
pany 
The Elements of Mechanics.’ By 
Franklin and Barry MacNutt. Price, 
Ne w York: The Macmillan Company. 
‘The Art of Composition’’ By Willi 
Schuyle r and P. M. Back.——"'P sychology 
By C. H. Judd. New York: Charles Sez ibnet 8 
Sons. 
‘* Foods and Their Uses.’ 
ter. Boston: Commerce 
pany 





By lan Maclaren 
Sunday-School 


Price, 
Times 


$1.2 


Com- 


W.s 
$1.5 


in 


By F. O. Carper 
and Industry Com 
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T H ’ 
BOSTON THEATRES. EACHERS’ AGENCIES 


a BLE as some Teachers’ Agency work 3s, good agencies suffer becaure there are eo 
erin] | DESIRA many irresponsible agencies that inform multitudes of teachers of 1ea) or sup- 
KEITH'S. | posed vacancies. Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification 

. : ~— , a : agencies. In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute engaged two teachers through 
Special preparations have been | us, and was so surprised to get only recommendations of suitable candidatcs u at he bas ap- 

P — F teh to ake nye | plied tousevery year since ; this month he President Teekel of the nion Springs 
made at Keith's to make Old Hom has engaged three teachers through this AGENC Board of Education came in last week tor 
Week a most memorable occasion. | three teachers. ‘1 am disposed to leave this matter entirely in your hands,’’ he said. Within 
- ee ‘ , .. | two hours three teachers in three different counties were e) gaged by long distance tele phone, 
Realizing that Keith’s theatre, Bos-! and he went home assured that the places were well filled, as those he has entrusted to 
: a ‘ , penrecen.| Us in the past have been. This is the sort of work this agency is particularly WORK 

ton, is looked upon as the represen qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our f : esse 


! 





tative vaudeville theatre of the coun- | THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
try, a program has been arranged | 





that will uphold this reputation. | 
It is particularly fitting that the 


Fadettes are to head the bill, for ; ; B TEACH ERS' 
this. the best female orchestra ever A G EN "tp Y 
organized, is distinctively a Boston 

stitution. As usual, during its e674 
summer engagement at Keith's, 
there will be forty players under the 
baton of Caroline B. Nichols. The 
programs will be made of popular 


selections, as in former years, The MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces te Colleges, 


. Schools, and Families 
west comedy sketch seen in vaude and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
lle during the past year will be | esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call om or 
me o » features. Its title is address 

a” wil ar as de Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 

eaches, frie is x 0 

George V. Hobart. William Court: | 
leigh plays the role of “John Henry,” 


“ 7 y 
L sporty young man who has re- | THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
formed. There has never been a Gc. 4. ALBERT, Manager ” ° 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, itt. 
more attractive stage spectacle than LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled im 28 State 
= ny et pacts Ph gpa os Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools. over 
Grigolati’s aerial ballet, which will 


5,000 in Second- . 
ary and Public Schools. Get inlinenow for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Bcok free. 

hold a place on the festival — bill. 

fhe climax of this act is particularly 


beautiful. a Night with the 


Poets,” George Homans” artetic| © Pratt Teachers’ Agency '° fits Avense 


Mtoe 80: eal New York 

resentation, Temains for a Second | Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 
week, but with a change of poets | and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 
and pictures, The poets from whose 


works selections will be made are: 


fal =a ee with good general education wanted for department work in 
Lonate llow, Whittier, and Holmes. PECIALISTS High, Preparatery and Norn.al Schools and t olleges in Penn- 
Clifford and Burke, the representa sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach scme approved sys- 
tive black-face comedians and dane tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month For further 
“4s: Work and Ower. wl lo a very | information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
rs; ork am er, 10 GO a Very | 101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,50( CHICAGO 

















novel acrobatic comedy turn; Leo 
Carrillo, mimie and monologist; the 
Gregsons, in a dainty singing and : 

inene kere: “Kanes and Peo ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ravestyists, al the kinetograph, : 

' Aer id 4 ‘ ™ “ a 1d d Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Which will show some special views | positions. Send for circulars 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 





of Boston, will complete the gala 
rogram 





r* 
> 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho 
under local control.) . me ‘ wae : : 
D anes @whet's wale te wi Montana, Washington, and Oregon, Last year showed an increase in every 
] “al Ae show Wials gol To Wil | department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
aay egies — Address HENRY SABIN, 
It ain't settled yer; but Tl tell Manhattan Building. Drs Moines, Iowa. 


ORGANIZATION IN ENGLAND, 


(Overheard at a small race meeting 


you after the stewards’ meeting.’”’— | 
Punch. 





For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 
athlet teams, specialists in Physical Trz y 

PN BLE od Athictics, write us. Instructors wanted for (aay Leen 
best schools and universities; $600 to $3,000 yearly. 

OV NG of Boy PiiysiCAL TRAINING TEACHERS BUREAU, Pig e@ihe) a) 


212 S. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 


——<@—_—_—__—__ -- — 


THE WAY IT LOOKS. 





“What makes you think Dabley 
sn’t just right?” 
Why, they tell me he designed a 


coins eats Sai CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cleveland Dealer. 














| LOS ANGELES. One Fee for Two Offices. BERKELEY. 
* | The great Agency of the West, established 1889. Normal and College graduates wanted. 
CORRECTING THE MISTAKE. | 
Customer—“You have given me 
morphine instead of quinine!” | $OOSS0S0000000000900000080000080000000909 0008000008 
Druggist—‘Is it possible? In that |@ Wi hi We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
case You owe me _ twenty-five cents | Ins Ip 


more."=—Petit Parisien every part of the country. 
more, — é ~ ° 9 
—a St Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


A TEACHER'S ENROLLMENT FEE $ Agency WM. F. JARVIS 








‘ Long distance Telephone ALVIN F. PEASE. 
isequivalent to INSURANCE. No need of 

worrying about a position if you can teach suc- OS OSSSSS HHSHGHSHS HSE SHS HHHHHSHHS SHSSEHHHHOHHHH HOOD 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- | 


merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth | 4 
ve., corner 3ith St., New York. Telephone, 
3688 Madison Sq. Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. } 
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Just Published 


THE RECITATION 


By SAMUEL HAMILTON, Ph.D., Supt. of Schools 
of Allegheny Co., Pa. 


Vol. V. in Lippincott’s Educational Series 

This volume will be of great assistance to young teachers in 
the study of the practical phases of school work, and will 
also be very helpful to older teachers who have not yet reached 
the point of perfection. 

The author is sound in theory, simple in treatment, clear 
and concise in presentation, brief and pointed in discussion, 
and, withal, practical and helpful. 


CLOTH, $1.25 


Just Published 
CULLER’S TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS 


WRITTEN WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF PUPILS IN BIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ACADEMIES 


A FIRST-CLASS WORK IN EVERY PARTICULAR 





WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Nat 
ural Science, Language; also Supplementary Reading, School 
Dictionaries, and Reference Books. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Every Schoolroom Should Have a New Lippincott’s Gazetteer 





July 25, 1907 


SS 
SEPTEMBER PUBLICATIONS 














A Short History of America’s 
Literature 


By Eva MArcu Tappan 


A History of American Literature 


By Wivvam E. Simonps 


Stories to Tell to Children 
By Sara Cone Bryant 
A Theory of Motives, Ideals, and 
Values in Education 


By Wittiam E, CHaNnceEtLor 


The Beginners’ Primer 





SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF 
THESE ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 




















GRAMMATICAL 
CAUTIONS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement 
of the Grammatical Cautions to be observed 
in using English, supplemented by exercises 
affording the drill necessary to acquire facility 
The 


work deals exclusively with syntax, treating 


and skill in applying these cautions. 


carefully all the cautions relative to the 
Parts of Speech and their subdivisions and 


modifications. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 











PUNCTUATION AND 
CAPITAL LETTERS 


AND 
100 Exercises in Punctuation 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


The first book is a comprehensive treatment of all 
the uses of punctuation marks and capital letters 
sanctioned by good usage. It contains an alphabeti- 
cal synopsis of the uses of punctuation marks with 
references to examples of each case. There is an 
abundance of illustrative sentences selected mainly 
from eminent authors. 

The second book is acomplement to the first and 
furnishes carefully selected sentences on which to 
practice the principles of punctuation and 
letters, established in the first book 

The two books sell as one. 


capital 


Paper, Price, 30 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29=-A Beacon Street, Boston 























